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The Foreign Demand for Honey. 


On page 236 of our issue for July 27, 
we assumed that ‘* Honey is Becoming 
a Staple,” and adduced in proof of our 
assumption the statistics of the rapid 
increase in importations and sales of 
American honey in Germany within 
the past four years. We now have 
further confirmation in the following 
letter from Mr. W. M. Hoge, who is 
connected with one of the large job- 
bing houses in London : 

If you know of a honey producer 
who wants to market his crop in Eng- 
land, consign him to us, if his honey 
is strictly white comb, and stored in 
nice boxes. I have an outlet for 
50,000 pounds. We can market that 
quantity, and the producer can take 
the proceeds back in a month from the 
time he lands. But he must load it on 
the steamer himself, and unload it. 
There is no danger whatever of the 
honey-combs in tramsit—the danger 
lies in the loading and unloading. 

London, England, Aug. 25, 1881. 

We now feel assured that with a 
ready and anxious market for our comb 
honey in England, and France, Ger- 
many, China and Japan as eager con- 
sumers of American extracted honey, 
all fears of over-stocking the market 
are happily set at rest, and the time is 
rot far distant when prices will be as 
quotable, and as generally uniform as 
for any other product. Nor need we 
fear a divided market by reason of 
foreign competition, for nocountry in 


for honey producing as is the United 
States,and none produces honey of 
finer quality. 

Time was when prejudice militated 
greatly against our sales abroad, but 
the cultivation of fraternal relations 
with our friends in foreign lands, and 
the assurance of friendly feelings and 
honorable transactions, have turned 
their honest prejudice into esteem, 
and their jealousy into generous co- 
operation. 

With the assurance of a ready sale 
for every surplus pound of honey, it 
now devolves upon our producers, as 
individuals and in their conventional 
bodies, to deliberate upon the best 
methods of meeting this demand. 
Much depends upon them. 





Centralizing the Honey Traffic. 





After a careful perusal of the able 
article on page 292, in this number, 
by Mr. G. W. House, we can heartily 
commend it to our readers for their 
best thoughts. Bee-keepers should, as 
far as practicable, be thoroughly in- 
formed in the statistical department 
of their pursuit, so that each may not 
only know how much he has produced 
and what it has cost him, but also how 
much has been produced in the whole 
country, and its value. To this end, 
all should furnish detailed reports for 
publication. 

We cannot agree with Mr. House 
in the desirability of centralizing the 
honey traffic in the hands of two or 
three, or eVen more, dealers in each of 
the principal markets. Several years 
ago this might have been advisable 
while the trade was in an undeveloped 
state, when honey was shipped to mar- 
ket with no reference to grade, that 
in the comb being packed in tubs, jars, 
pans, soap boxes, etc., and the ex- 
tracted in large, hardwood barrels, or 
whatever else came handiest. No 
commission merchant, with an estab- 
lished trade, cared to handle it; and 
if perchance a shipment was consigned 
to him, it generally proved a nuisance 
in the store, and was sold to the first 
bidder, at any price offered, to get it 
out of the way and to abate the leaky 
nuisance. 

Now, however, a wonderful trans- 
formation is taking place. Any re- 
spectable commission man will be glad 
to handle the popular one and two- 
pound sections, properly crated and 
glassed, and certainly extracted honey 
in the neat and attractive five, ten 
and fifteen gallon kegs, is quite as de- 


eggs. Besides, with the custom now 
universally coming in vogue with the 
more practical apiarists, of grading 
and keeping separate each kind of 
honey, no long experience or especial 
familiarity with the article on the part 
of the commission merchant or jobber 
is required ; but, rather, an extensive 
business acquaintance, a well estab- 
lished general jobbing trade, and an 
unimpeachable reputation for honesty 
and veracity. 

Again, the proposed centralization 
or co-operation is impracticable, for 
the reason that the necessities of bee- 
keepers vary as muchas do their ideas 
regarding hives, wintering,etc. Asa 
rule, the heavier producers have thei1 
outlets to market already established. 
or have had sufficient experience to be 
able to sell in job lots to the best ad- 
vantage ; these men, of course, would 
see no advantage to be derived from 
co-operation, and would not jeopardize 
their established trade by entering into 
the scheme. On the other hand, the 
lesser producers, and those * new at 
the business,” asarule, want to realize 
immediately, and more frequently ac- 
company their honey to market, or by 
correspondence and through samples 
forwarded, sell it outright; this class 
would gain nothing, because, being 
generally inexperienced, their product 
would grade lower, and their returns 
would be correspondingly unsatisfac- 
tory, unless “ worked in” with some 
better grade, in which case an imposi- 
tion is practiced on the buyer. 

The honey interest of America is of 
too great magnitude and the produ- 
cers too numerous, to make successful 
any attempt to centralize the trade in 
the hands of a score or less of middle- 
men. We cannot, however, commend 
the indiscriminate slaughter of prices 
by intrusting the sale of honey, or any- 
thing else, to irresponsible or unprin- 
cipled agents. With a little prudence 
and painstaking on the part of the 
producer, enough honorable, compe- 
tent and willing men can be found in 
each city to handle to advantage every 
pound of desirable honey which may 
be forwarded to it for a market. 





St. Joseph, Mo., Exposition.—The 
editor has just returned from his visit 
to the St. Joseph, Mo., Exposition. 
We will give an extended report in 
our next issue. We cannot refrain 
from saying, however, that through 
the energy and excellent management 
of Mr. R. S. Musser, the apicultural 
department was a most complete suc- 








Europe is so greatly favored by nature 





sirable to handle as butter, cheese and 


The Honey Harvest. 





The great question now is: ** What 
will the harvest be?” Mr. W. D. 
Wright, of Knowersville, N. Y.,ona 
postal card writes us: ** Why do you 
not call for universal reports of the 
honey crop this season, as you did last 
year ?” We reply: For the simple 
reason that we want to get them allin 
within a few days, so as to publish all 
ut one time, and it was too early to get 
a correct report. Several others have 
expressed a desire to have astatistical 
table, and we shall, therefore, ask all 
to send us, on Sept. 26th, a short, con- 
cise report on a postal card. If ALL 
will follow the form given below it will 
aid us in making up the figures: 


i re colonies in spring ; 
MNO BOW, oc cccccecscsivesedy colonies 
ilave extracted........ pounds of light 
honey,and........ pounds dark honey; 
comb honey........ pounds. Bees are 
GOW TR. x ccuawd condition. 

Sign your NAME, Post OFFICE, 


County and STATE, and mail it to us 
promptly on Sept. 26th. If delayed 
till after the 26th, it will be of little in- 
terest to the public, and no practical 
use to us. 

If promptly furnished, this Report 
will benefit every producer of honey 
who desires to place his crop upon the 
market, and while it need not cost 
more than one cent foreach (the cost of 
the postal card), it will be of immense 
benefit to the honey interests of the 
whole country. Let every one give 
this prompt attention. 





Apis Americana.—On page 291, the 
Rev. W. F. Clarke remarks as follows: 
“The editor of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL has proclaimed Apis Amer- 
icana the coming bee. But, Mr. New- 
man, ‘ bide a wee,’ possibly Apis Can- 
adensis will win the laurels.” Even 
then, Mr. Clarke, we are right; unless 
Canada is not a part of Americal We 
care not whether it is produced in one 
of the ** States,’ Provinces, or coun- 
tries on the American Continent ; but, 
when “the coming bee” is produced, 
its name will be Apis Americana! Let 
that be distinctly understood in ad- 
vance. 





@@ We have received the price list 
of poultry and nursery stock for the 
fall of 1881, issued by Thos. J. Ward, 
St. Marys, Ind. 





@@> We are pleased to learn that Mr. 
J. T. Wilson has recovered from his 
late injuries, which we mentioned last 





cess. 


week, and is attending to business. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Origin of Drones—Parthenogenesis. 


DR. WM. R. HOWARD. 


Mr. C. J. Robinson, in the AMERTI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL of March 23 and 
Aug. 24, has made some deductions on 
his new drone theory. He denies par- 
thenugenesis as being a fact in. na- 
ture, and considers it a hypothetical 
doctrine, etc. Let us fully under- 
stand the subject under consideration, 
and then see how far Mr. R. goes with 
us. First, let us see what can be 
proven in regard to parthenogenesis, 
and secondly, apply it to his drone 
theory. Let us take up first for con- 
sideration, bisexual animals, examine 
them, and compare them with com- 
mencing at the egg. 

According to Prof. H. J. Clark 
(Mind in Nature), an egg is a globule 
surrounded by the vitelline mem- 
brane, or yolk envelope, which is pro- 
tected by the chorion, or egg shell. 
consisting of two kinds of fluid, albu- 
men and oil, which are always situa- 
ted at opposite sides or poles. 

“In the earliest stages of all eggs, 
these two poles shade off into each 
other,’ but in the perfectly developed 
egg, the small, or albuminous pole, is 
surrounded by a membrane, and forms 
the Purkinjean (germinal) vesicle; 
and thirdly, and last, the innermost 
of the three globules is developed. 
This last is the Wagnerian vesicle, or 
germinal dot. The oily matter forms 
the yolk. Thus formed, the egg is the 
initial animal. It becomes an egg af- 
ter contact with the male germs (un- 
less the product of organic reproduc- 
tion), and the egg-sheil. or chorion, is 
to be considered as a protection to 
the animal, and is thrown off when 
the embryo is hatched, just as the lar- 
va throws off its skin to ransform into 
a pupa. So that the egg state is 
equivalent to the larva state, and 
hence there are 4 stages in the life of 
an insect—the egg, the larva, the 
pupa, and the imago or perfect insect. 

On the anterior end (though some- 
times at both ends of the egg), is one 
or more pores, Or micropyles, of ex- 
ceeding minuteness, through which 
the spermatozoa (more than one ot 
which, according to Darwin, is requi- 
site to fertilize an ovule), enter to ter- 
tilize the egg contents. In some cases 
these micropyles are scattered over 
the whole surface of the egg. This 
contact of a male sperm-cell with the 
yolk is the fertilization of the egg. 
From this moment begins the life of 
the embryo. 

Fertuulization of the female germ by 
means of the male sperm, through the 
congress of the sexes, is the rule with 
bisexual animals, but there are ex- 
ceptions among insects. An embryo 
may start into being without the in- 
terposition of the male; to this mode 
of generation, bas been applied by 
Leuckart, the term purthenoyenesis. 

Packard says: ‘“‘Among certain 
species of insects, there are some in- 
dividuals which, by a sort of budding 
process, and without the aid of the 
male element, throw off summer 
broods, consisting of ** asexual” indi- 
viduals, which, as winter approaches, 
are succeeded by a brood of true males 
and females, the latter of which lay 


This phenomenon, called by Steen- 
strup “alternation of generations,” 
has been observed among a compara- 
tively few species. The individuals 
in whom this budding process takes 
place are called ‘* asexual,” because, 
though they may resemble the female 
sex outwardly, their sexual organs are 
only partially developed. This bud- 
ding is the same in kind with that ob- 
servable in the jelly-lish, which throw 
off by parthenogenesis or alterna- 
tions of generations, summer broods 
of immense extent, but in winter 
propagate by true eggs. 





Huxley has studied the develop- 
ment of aphis by parthenogenesis, 
the anomalous nature of which had 
previously been discovered by Bon- 
net, Trembly, Lyonet, Degeer, Kyber 
and others, and arrives at the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1. Ova deposited by impregnated 
female aphides in autumn, are hatched 
in the spring. 

2. From these ova viviparous, and, 
in a great = eed of cases, apterous 
forms proceed. 

3. The broods to which these give 
ee are either winged or apterous, or 
both. 

4. The number of successive broods 
has no certain limit, but is, so far as 
we know at present, controlled only 
by  eeeenenes and the supply of 
food. 

5. On the setting in of cold weather, 
or in some cases on the failure of 
nourishment, the weather being still 
warm, males and oviparous females 
are produced. 

6. ‘The males may be either winged 
or apterous. 

7. So far as I am aware, there is no 
proof of the existence of any exception 
to the law that the oviparous female 
is apterous. 

8. Viviparous aphides may hyber- 
nate, and co-exist with oviparous fe- 
males of the same species.—( Linnzan 
lransactions, xxii, page 198). 

The origin of the viviparous, asex- 
ual or agamic (from the Greek a. 
without; game, marriage) individual, 
as it may be more properly called, is 
up toacertain stage the same as that 
of the true egg, 7. e., until the germ 
(pseudovum) of the former is de- 
tached from the false ovary (pseudo- 
varium). ‘From this point onwards, 
however, the fate of pseudovum is dif- 
ferent from that of the ovum. The 
former begins at once to be converted 
into the germ ; the latter accumulates 
yolk substance, and changes but lit- 
tle. Both bodies acquire their mem- 
branous investment rather late; within 
it the pseudovum becomes a living 
larva, while the ovum is impreg- 
nated, laid, and remains in a state of 
rest for a longer or shorter period.’”’— 
(Lluxley). 

Siebold has also shown that the ova 
of the queen-bee produces females or 
inales, according as they are fecunda- 
ted or not. The fecundated ovum 
produces a queen or neuter (worker), 
according to the food of the larva, 
and the other conditions to which itis 
subjected; the unfecundated ovum 
produces a drone. This is analogous 
to the agamie reproduction of aphis, 
and demonstrates still more clearly 
the impossibility of drawing any abso- 
lute line of demarcation, histologi- 
cally between ova and buds. 


This method of reproduction occurs 
among mites, isolated genera of hem- 
iplera, and also several species of lep- 
idoptera have been known to lay fer- 
tile eggs without previous sexual 
union. And the late and lamented 
Benjamin D. Walsh, of Illinois, ob- 
served a species of hymenopterous 
gall-fly to lay fertile eggs without pre- 
vious sexual union. . 

Nicholas Wagner, and also Dr. 
Leuckart. have observed an asexual 
reproduction in the larve of certain 
dipterous flies. 

**Parthenogenesis or agamic repro- 
duction, is then,’’ says Packard, ** the 
result of a budding process, or cell 
growth. Metamorphosis is simply a 
series of marked stages, or periods of 
growth ; and hence growth, metamor- 
phosis and agamic reproduction, are 
morphologically identical. All ani- 
mals, therefore, as well as plants, 
grow by the multiplication of cells.” 

We have given abundant proof of 
the fact that agamic, or asexual indi- 
viduals occur in several natural or- 
ders of insects, and might cite the 
reader to cases where experiments 
carried on in a practical and satisfac- 
tory manner, proved beyond a doubt 
that parthenogenesis was an estab- 
lished fact in nature, but we deem it 
unnecessary. 

In Mr. R’s theory of queen-produc- 
ing, i. e., workers impregnating the 
larva with drone semen, etc., in order 





to give the proper elements of the 
queen, we consider it unimportant 
and even unnecessary, and lacking 
proof; also the manger of producing 
fertile workers, that is, ‘* fecundating” 
the “‘ovary” of the worker through 
the digestive organs, etc., not only ab- 
surd, but contrary to any other rules 
or laws of physiology. His method of 
hybridizing—he says, ‘“‘It is ascer- 
tained that the embryo drone, work- 
ers and queen, can each be hybridized 
in the ovary, egg, or larva state, 
which is communicated to the whole 
production. I think the evidence con- 
clusive in the reproduction of the 
queen.” 

Here we again are compelled to dif- 
fer with our frlend, and call for the 
‘** evidence.” 

In his article of Aug. 15, page 268-9, 
in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, he 
challenges Prof. Cook to produce one 
intelligent apiarist, not barring him- 
self, to explain and prove, beyond a 
doubt, that drones originate by par- 
thenogenesis. 

Now, since parthenogenesis, or a 
gamic reproduction is the production 
of living individuals, without the ac- 
tual congress of the sexes, he is com- 
pelled to admit the production of 
drones by parthenogenesis. In con- 
clusion we will quote : No intelligent 
scientist will confess that he, in mat- 
ters pertaining lo any science, pins 
his faith upon some one, or some few 
observations of his own, and say that 
others are non-intelligent who are not 
of the same faith.” If Mr. R. is not 
like Ephraim of old,‘ joined to the 
idols,” he will have to give in. 

Kingston, Texas. 


—— + 


For the American Bee Journal. 


A Visit to Mr. Jones’ Bee Islands. 
WM. F. CLARKE. 


To save needless encruvachment on 
the crowded and valuable space of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, let 
me ask readers of this article to look 
at a map of Canada, and note the 
geography of the Georgian Bay, almost 
a duplicate of Lake Huron, and lying 
eastward of that vast body of fresh 
water. 

The port of Collingwood should be 
marked on the map, but if not, let it 
be observed that it lies at the south- 
erly point of the bay. It is 40 miles 
from Beeton where Mr. Jones carries 
on his home apiaries. The Hamilton 
& North Western R. R. connects Bee- 
ton and Collingwood. There is a 
daily steamboat communication be- 
tween Collingwood and Parry Sound, 
76 miles to the north, during the sea- 
son of open navigation. Parry Sound 
is an important lumbering point, and 
the centre of a new and rising agri- 
cultural district. The route between 
Collingwood and Parry Sound is 
throughan archipelago of islands,vary- 
ing in size from a dining-table to 
several miles in extent. These Is- 
lands are unsurveyed and unsettled. 
Very few of them are of any agricul- 
tural value. 

Mr. Jones has pre-empted 3 of them, 
and established a great national and 
continental queen-bee breeding estab- 
lishment on them. They are called 
— Palestine, Cyprus, and 
Italy Island. There are no wild or 
domesticated bees in all this region, 
except those em poi there by Mr. 
Jones, for the good and sufficient rea- 
son that there is not a flora sufficient 
to sustain a colony of bees. Hence it 
is the beau ideal of a queen-breeding 
locality. ‘The 3 islands chosen by Mr. 
Jones are 6 to 8 miles apart, so that 
intermixture of the races is impossi- 
ble, unless done on purpose. 


THE MODUS OPERANDI. 


,alestine Island, 16 miles from 
Parry Sound, is the headquarters of 
this business. The steamers pass 
close to a point of this island, which 
makes it convenient for shipment. 
On each of the islands there is a little 
village of nuclei, with a few full-sized 
hives, containing chiefly drones. 
Queen cells are raised at Beeton. All 
are started in crowded colonies. The 





young queens are cut out just as they 
are about to gnaw themselves free 
from the cells. As soon as they are 
fairly hatched, they are put into Peet 
cages with some companion bees, and 
shipped to Palestine Island. A num- 
ber are sent in full colonies, needed to 
replenish the nuclei, and a small pro- 

ortion are raised on the island. 

‘hese last are exceptionably good, 
owing to constant feeding of the large 
colonies, which are kept at swarming 
— but prevented from swarming 

y constant removal of queens. As 
soon as the young queens are mated, 
and commence laying, they are re- 
caged, sent back to | Beam usually 
again intreduced to cvlonies, and al- 
lowed to lay until shipped ; hence they 
generally go through 2 probations as 
to laying. As to the extent of the 
operations carried on, there are about 
122 nuclei on Palestine Island, about 
75 on Cyprus Island, and 40 or 60 on 
Italy Island. 


MAGNITUDE OF THIS UNDERTAKING. 


I had no idea until I visited these 
islands, how formidable an affair the 
enterprise was. About 200 full colo- 
nies of bees have been sent here, thus 
far the present summer, and it will 
take another 100 before the season is 
over. All experienced bee-keepers 
know what a great mortality there is 
among bees, and how short-lived they 
are during the busy part of the year. 
To the ordinary causes for this, there 
must be added here, the prevalence of 
high winds, and the proximity of wa- 
ter. Whirls of wind carry the bees 
into the water, and the losses from a 
variety of suurces are so great, that 
sometimes nuclei have to be renewed 
every 2or3 days. Quite a percentage 
of queens are also lost. 

This fact raises the question whether 
they do not lower themselves to the 
ground in the act of mating, and amid 
the whirl of excitement, find them- 
selves in the aqueous element, before 
they are aware of it. Five men are 
constantly em ployed in carrying on this 
business. One skilled bee-keeper can 
tend the nuclei and colonies on all 3 
islands, but he must be waited on by 
an expert sailor, capable of making 
voyages to the islands, whether the 
wind be high or low, fair or foul. A 
sailing yacht is run when there is 
wind, and a row-boat used when it is 
calm. 

These are stormy waters; a squall 
is liable to arise at any time; one 
struck us when yaching to Italy Is- 
land, which came within an ace of 
capsizing us, and only an experienced 
navigator could manage this part of 
the work. 

At Beeton, 1 man does nothing but 
raise queens; 2 others are busily 
enough employed making cages. and 
nuclei packing and shipping. Every 
trip to the islands and back costs $6, 
and the daily expressage amounts toa 
considerable suis. The bees on the 
islands gather but very little, and it 
takes no small amount of honey and 
syrup to feed them. Bees don’t work 
for nothing and board themselves on 
these Islands, ‘** by a jug full,” rather, 
by a great many barrels full. 

The miscellaneous expenses for ma- 
terial and supplies foot up a large bill. 

, DOES IT PAY? 

Not in money at present. Iam well 
convinced that Mr. Jones could have 
made more profit by rag ee these 300 
colonies of bees at his home apiary, 
and running them for honey and in- 
crease. But this thing is only in its 
infancy, as yet. Its importance will 
grow in the estimation of all intelli- 
gent bee-keepers. 

We talk about tested queens. But 
it is all moonshine ; as well talk of tes- 
ted mares, cows, or ewes. All good 
stock-breeders know that we must 
have pedigreeas well as points. There 
must be some guarantee of purity as 
to breeding. I have seen the first 
cross of highly pre-potent males, that 
gave cattle irreproachable as to points. 
But for want of pedigree, the next 
generation would hark back toward 
common stock. It will be so in re- 
gard to bees. The mix of new races 
has done immense good, but in the 
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jong run, we must have somewhere, a 
fountain of purity. We have got it 
in Jones’ islands, and nowhere else 
at present. Probably other similar 
establishments will be started, but it 
will take money and pluck to do it. 

I predict that the price of absolutely 
pure queens will rise in the market, 
instead of falling. It will be as with 
short-horns among cattle; notwith- 
standing the multiplication of this 
breed of cattle, pure-bred specimens 
from choice families were never so 
high in the market as they are to-day. 
It will be so with absolutely pure-bred 
bees. Unless we discover how to 
mate queens in confinement (which I 
for one am not sanguine about), our 
colonies will deteriorate, and we shall 
have to breed up from time to time, 
from a source of infallible purity. 

I think I detect a little weakening 
in Mr. Jones. He says he would not 
go on with this thing but for the de- 
termination to have the very best 
stock in his own apiary. Every other 
advanced bee-keeper will form the 
same resolve. We cannot afford to 
let Mr. Jones get discouraged ; at any 
rate, not until somebody else is pre- 
pared to take his place. 

From a careful inspection, both of 
his breeding and home stock, I think 
he has got it toa high pitch of excel- 
lence. He must be patted on the back 
and cheered onward. We cannot af- 
ford to recede. 

If I were Mr. Jones, I should be 
willing, for a time, to take some of 
my pay in the honor of the thing. He 
is piaying a lone hand which must 
win, and there is a card up his sleeve 
called Apis dorsata, that is pretty cer- 
tain to be a strong one when he gets 
it into the game, which he is deter- 
mined to do, regardless of cost. Every 
true apiarist will say, ‘Success to 
him!” 

THE COMING BEE. 


It is too soon to predict what this 
will be. Weshall probably get it by 
judicious crossing. The short-horn, 
which now leads the cattle tribes, was 
obtained by a series of crosses and 
breeding for points, till valuable char- 
acteristics got fixed. 

We shall develop the bee of the fu- 
ture in the same way. There will be 
careful comparison, and the ‘* survi- 
val of the filtest,” until we reach the 
acme. At present, the Holy Land 
bees and their crosses are without 
doubt, the regal race. For proliti- 
cacy, hardiness, industry, gertleness. 
they are A 1. There are strains of 
Italians that are not far in the rear, 
and are well worthy of perpetuation. 
Iam not enamored of the Cyprians, 
whatever their other good qualities 
may be; their temper is unamiable. 

1 had the pleasure of seeing a Cyp- 
rian colony make Mr. Jones beat a 
hasty retreat. It was a pleasure, be- 
cause he redicules my veil, which 
enables one to stand their ground, 
while he was forced to flee. We do 
not yet know what hybridization will 
accomplish, nor has Apis dorsata yet 
appeared on the scene. The editor of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL has 
proclaimed Apis Americana the com- 
ing bee. But, Mr. Newman, “ bide a 
wee.” Possibly, Apis Canadensis will 
win the laurels! I will even forgive 
length of dagger, if Apis dorsata will 
bring us length of ligula. The com- 
ing bee must gather the honey crop 
of the red clover for us. Then, how 
we shall revel in liquid sweetness ! 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


Any one who goes through these 
breeding apiaries as I have done, will 
not fail to perceive points of distince- 
tion among the 3 great races, now be- 
fore the apicultural world. I am in- 
clined to think the Palestine race the 
bee primeval, and I subscribe to Mr. 
Jones’ eloquent outburst, which [ sus- 
pect he was rehearsing for the next 
convention. somewhat on this wise: 

** Behold, the bee which the Lord 
God made when he created the heav- 
ens and the earth : the bee that stored 
honey in the carcass of Sampson's 
lion ; the bee that made Canaan a land 
flowing with milk and honey; the bee 


which nearly cost Jonathan his life; 
the bee that buzzed around King 
David; the bee that fed John the Bap- 
tist; the bee that furnished honey 
comb for the risen Saviour’s meal, be- 
side the sea of Tiberias,” etc. 

My visit to the islands has impressed 
me with the importance of raising 
high-class drones. I never saw such 
handsome fellows, as were many of 
those delegated to perform hymeneal 
service at this breeding establish- 
ment. 

Mr. Jones, in a quiet way, is pay- 
ing a large amount of attention to 
drone-rearing, and I think he is right. 
In breeding other stock, the import- 
ance of securing the best males is 
fully recognized. I doubt not we 
shall find that the same law holds 
good in apiculture. 

Finally, there are several points 
connected with the work that is going 
on at these islands, which may fitly 
engage the best thoughts of the as- 
sembled wisdom at the approaching 
annual meeting of the North Ameri- 
can HBee- Keepers’ Association. 

I only wish that every member 
could visit these islands in advance of 
the meeting. That being impossible. 
I hope this narration may do some- 
thing toward producing the impres- 
sion, that a most important enter- 
prise is in progress, which we shall do 
well to promote in every practicable 
and reasonable way. 

Listowel, Ont. 
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September Work in the Apiary. 





C. H. LAKE. 





If no surplus honey is stored in the 
boxes early this month, remove them 
and put on the honey boards, mats, 
or top covering to frames. Usually 
the honey flow is great in many local- 
ities during this and part of next 
month, and oft-times the unfinished 
sections and combs in the super-boxes 
will be readily filled up with honey 
from the fall flowers. In such loca- 
tions it is advisable to leave at least 
one box in position, to be looked at 
occasionally, and if occupied by the 
bees and the appearance of newly- 
gathered honey, increase their storing 
capacity by adding one or more boxes 
containing the unfinished combs as 
they will be occupied, while new foun- 
dation or — frames will scarcely 
be looked at by the bees. 

Drouths prevail in many localities. 
and the bees show no disposition to 
visit the fields in search of nectar. 
Feed sparingly in such localities, and 
regularily every night, and keep the 
entrances of all weak colonies con- 
tracted that no robbing may take 
place. Look through every hive care 
fully, and know their exact condition 
by the middle of the month. If not 
at least 20 lbs. of honey sealed in the 
combs, feed during the fatter days to 
the required amount; 25 pounds to a 
prosperous colony is all that is re- 
quired in ordinary winters. No queen- 
less colonies should be kept beyond 
this month in any case, unless where 
fertile are expected to be in- 
troduced. As queens are usually 
cheap at this season, it is a good time 
to re-queen. 
introduced during this month will, if 
properly managed, build up colonies. 
strong in young bees, to go into win- 
ter quarters. 

Keep no old queens ; a young, vigor- 
ous queen will 
over 3 and 4 years of age. 


ful and give the weak no more than 
perish, and you will be at a loss. 


up small colonies to winter. 
small colonies, smoke them well; then 


water, scented with peppermint, anise 


gether into an empty box. 


Young laying queens 


uild up much faster 
for winter than queens known to be 
Equalize 
by taking brood from the extra strong 
and giving to the weak; but be care- 


they can cover and raise, or they will 


Great care is required in building 
To unite 


sprinkle thoroughly with sweetened 


or bergamot; shake the bees alto- 
Take the 
combs containing all the brood, and 
those with the most honey to fill the 


newly prepared hive; sprinkle again ; 
when all are in, set the hive about 
equal distance between where the two 
hives formerly stood. 

lt is the safest to cage the queen for 
24 hours, as the strange bees might at- 
tack her; but after they miss their 
own, they will readily take to and pro- 
tect their “stranger mother.”” Make 
all preparations this month for the 
winter; prepare your top packing, 
mats, quilts, cob boxes, chaff cush- 
ions, or whatever you have decided to 
use, and have all in readiness for the 
time coming. 

Remember the essentials of success- 
ful wintering is doing early what 
should be done, and then perfect quiet. 
From the sad lesson of the past win- 
ter many have * determined not to be 
caught that way again.” See to it 
early, then, ora like experience may 
be the result. 

Attend the fairs and examine the 
bee departments, and contribute to 
the same, thereby encouraging and 
stimulating this branch of industry. 
Much valuable information can be ob- 
tained by a close inspection of the va- 
rious contributions. Attend all the 
conventions, when convenient, and 
get up ‘* Bee Keepers’ Clubs,” if pos- 
sible, in every neighborhood, where 
but even a few are engaged in the 
pursuit, and much information will 
be gathered from this source, during 
the many winter evenings pleasantly 
spent in discussions. 

Subscribe for the bee periodicals, if 
you ure not already a subscriber, and 
read carefully the various reports of 
our most successful bee-keepers. Pro- 
fit by their experience in wintering 
and the general management, and 
your success will be sure to follow. 
But go into winter quarters with only 
strong colonies, with vigorous queens. 


* Keep all cotonies strong.”—Langstroth. 
Baltimore, Md. 


—_- 








Bee Keepers’ Guide. 


Co-operation Necessary. 





GEORGE W. HOUSE. 





industry, Apiculture has been sadly 


our products is concerned. 


our products upon the markets in the 
most desirable shape, and that too, so 
as to attract attention and tempt the 
consumer to purchase, until at pres- 
ent American honey is finding its way 
on the tables of many thousands of 
families, where until recently its util- 
ity and value was wholly unknown. 
Thus we are keeping pace with the 
times and other kindred pursuits. 

Our various publications devoted to 
apiculture, have been the mediums 
and beneticial factors in bringing this 
about, and to their editors, American 
apiarists owe a vote of thanks, if 
nothing more. 

Now that all this has been accom- 
plished, it is our duty to put forth our 
energies in other directions, viz: **Se- 
curing accurate statistical reports,” 
and “The concentration of our pro- 
ducts on the various markets.” ‘To 
accomplish this, will require much dil- 
igent and earnest work. We must 
have the aid of all our periodicals and 
associations throughout the ere 
In fact each and every one should 
work understandingly and co-opera- 
tively. 

Co-operation, and a unity of action 
are the monstrous mainsprings of 
power and progress. Associated ef- 
fort is destined to revolutionize the 
business operations of the world. Is 
there one who has failed to notice the 
wonderful results that have been ac- 
complished by associated action, and 
a combination of interests. 

Think of the astounding results that 
have been accomplished by the asso- 
ciated system of dairymen. What co- 
operation has done for dairying and 
other branches of agriculture, it may 
also accomplish for apiculture. But 
there must be a commencement. 








tuat gathered the tempting sweet, 


hive, 





Pour out the bees before the 


As compared with other branches of 


neglected, as far as the marketing of 
It is true 
that much progress has been made 
during the past few years in putting 


gently to the task before us, until we 
have surmounted the obstacles, and 
have placed apicultural products on 
an equal. or a higher footing (as com- 
pared with other branches of indus 
try), and unfurl our banner. 


But it is important to consider the 
barriers to be surmounted, before 
success can be achieved. In the past, 
many bee-keepers have been in thé 
practice of sending their honey to 
hundreds of commission houses in our 
large markets. A great many times 
consignments find their way into the 
hands of firms making specialties of 
butter and cheese. potatoes, and grain 
or flour and feed, and in nearly every 
such case you will find that honey 
piled up outside the door, begging for 
sale; and why? Because they have 
never handled honey; they do not 
know its market value, and they do 
not want it sitting around where it 
will surely get broken by the carmen 
that are wheeling in and out such vast 
quantities of produce. Now whatare 
the results from this state of things ? 
The firm not having the facilities for 
handling honey do not. want it around 
in the way. It must be sold at once, 
or they will quote it asnominal. A 
buyer comes along, and about the fol- 
lowing conversation will take place: 
** Wish to buy ?” 

Buyer: ‘Perhaps, if prices suit.” 
Commission Merchant: “What is 
it worth to you? Make me an offer.” 
The offer is made and the honey 
sold at the buyer’s own price. The 
firm take their commission, ete., and 
a sacrifice is made at the producer's 
oss. 

All this is wrong ; such transactions 
are the causes for the depression in 
our large markets, which work ruin 
and disastrous results to the producer, 
while he himself is the one at fault. 
The buyer passing along the street in 
our Jarge city is amazed at the large 
offerings in honey. He thinks there 
is a heavy yield in the country, and 
the markets are being glutted with a 
flood of honey. While if the same 
amount of honey was confined to 2 or 
3 good business houses making a spe- 
cialty of our products, the buyer would 
be making ap for honey, and 
not afraid to buy at good fair prices, 
because the offerings would not be so 
free, thus having a tendency of de- 
pressing the markets. Furthermore, 
when we can concentrate our honey, we 
shall be able to sell for cash, and we 


shall see buyers traveling the countr 
to purchase it, as they do now with 
butter, cheese, and other products. 
The buyer would feel safe in pur- 
chasing, because he would be conti- 
dent that our products would not be 
scattered among the many various 
commission houses, who could cut the 
prices at the producer's expense. The 
apiarist too, could place more confi- 
dence in the business, because our 
products would have a fixed cash 
value, fluctuating in price but little, 
if any, and always in accordance with 
the supply and demand as with all 
other kinds of produce. 


In pene concentration, we must 
instruct, and look after the unexpe- 
rienced, and those making the business 
a side issue. ‘lo accomplish this suc- 
cessfully, we must have the aid of our 
various publications. I trust weshall 
soon see our weekly (the AMERICAN 
Bee JOURNAL), and our montblies 
(the Guide, Instructor, Gleanings, and 
Mugezine), all enlisted in. surmount- 
ing this great stumbling block. 

The importance of this question 
cannot be too strongly urged, or im- 
printed on the minds of every bee- 
keeper. 

After a careful investigation, we 
should select 2 or 3 of the most relia- 
ble firms in each of our large markets. 
Our journals should advise their read- 
ers of the selection made, and then 
let us one and all stand by the text. 
I would suggest for New York, the 
names of Thurbers & Co., and D. W. 
Quinby. For Chicago, A. H New- 
man, R. A. Burnett. and W. F. Con- 
ner. For Cincinnati, C. F. Muth. If 
any bee-keeper knows of better firms, 





Then let us all apply ourselves dili- 





he should make it known. Bee-keep- 
ers that are posted in relation to other 
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large markets, would do well to give 
us the desired information. 

Another important factor to accom- 
plish success, is, accurate and reliable 
statistical reports regarding the yield 
of both comb and extracted honey 
from all the States, in time for Sep- 
tember journals, at the latest. In 
this, a weekly journal can be of much 
* value, as we might obtain the desired 
information in many instances, in 
time to accept or refuse an open offer. 

At the coming Convention of our 
North American Society, | trust they 
will take this question into consider- 
ation, discuss it thoroughly, and take 
immediate action on the conclusions 
arrived at. I know of but one way to 
accomplish the desired object, and 
that is through our National Society. 
The President should appoint en- 
ergetic Vice Presidents for every 
State. They in turn shall demand of 
each and every Secretary of the dif- 
ferent Associations within his State. 
to collect the correct reports of the 
yield within his territory; to report 
the same to the Vice President, who 
shall report to the Secretary of the 
National Association, and he be re- 
quired to cause the same to be pub- 
lished in all the journals, no later than 
Sept. 1. There should also be a unity 
of action in all our State and local As- 
sociations. They should instruct their 
members to report to their Secreta- 
ries, promptly and accurately. We 
must have co-operation if we wish to 
promote and protect our interests 
and compete with other branches of 
industry. 

Fayetteville, N. Y. Aug. 20, 1881. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Rocky Mountain Bee Plant—Cleome. 





T. J. DODDS. 





Dr. Keene, in the BEE JouRNAL for 
August, asks for information as to the 
best plan of raising this plant. Your 
note in answer thereto is good, but not 
correct. Ilere, in the streets of Le- 
Claire. Scott county, Iowa, the plant 
is growing in all its splendor. and has 
been for several years past. In quan- 
tity and area of occupation it is rapidly 
on the increase, and in appearance it 
is indeed beautiful and pleasing to the 
eye. Its advent here was in this wise: 
A returned prospector from Montana, 
some 12 years ago, broughta few seeds 
and presented them to our now worthy 
Mayor, R. A. Edwards, as the seed of 
a beautiful flowering shrub. These 
were planted and carefully nursed un- 
til the second season, when they blos- 
somed beautifully, but their peculiarly 
offensive odor made them ehiections. 
ble, and they were plucked up and 
thrown into the streets. But like 
Banquo’s_ Ghost, they “would not 
down.” The seeds, carried by the 
winds and wash of the streets in all 
directions, took root and prospered. 
and to-day the sides of our not-much 
traveled streets are adorned with the 
bee plant in luxuriant and abundant 
growth—a great improvement on fen- 
nel, jimson and ragweed. 

All that Dr. Keene says about it as 
toits honey-producing qualities is cor- 
rect, as is fully demonstrated here by 
the constant appearance of the honey 
bee from morn till high noon. 


Its hubitat is clay, gravel, rock and 
limestone. Our river bluffs are car- 
bonate and magnesian limestone, our 
streets and gutters are Macadamized 
and paved with this stone, and in this 
the bee plant finds its most attractive 
home. Hundreds of plants can be 
counted in sight by the writer of this, 


that will measure 5 feet in circumfer- | d 


ence and 5 feet in height ; how is that 
for your 30-inch drills and 6 inches 
apart? Before commencing this arti- 
cle, through curiosity and to be able 
to speak from actual knowledge, I 
went across the streetand counted the 
pods on one stalk alone out of hun- 
dreds of the same kind all around. 
They numbered 272; the space occu- 
pied was 5 10-12 ft., height 5 8-12 feet, 
circumference of stalk 144 inches. No 
rain here for nearly 3 months, yet the 

are green, luxuriant and beautiful. 








No animal will touch them, and they 
outgrow everything they come in con- 
tact with, thus proving the “ survival 
of the fittest.” Sow the seed “7 
where—among rocks, on craggy hill- 
sides, along the highways, in fence 
corners where nothing useful will 
grow, and where the winds and rains 
will spread them, and in a few years 
your waste places will prove attractive 
to the eye, and yield abundance of 
sweets for the table. 

LeClaire, Iowa, Sept. 1, 1881. 

{[Mr. Dodds has our thanks for his 
very interesting article, which our 
readers will appreciate. We have 
never seen it growing so luxuriantly 
as he describes; but if we had, we 
would not modify our advice regard- 
ing planting distance in the drills, as 
not every seed sown will grow, nor 
will the majority. It is much easier 
tocut outa stalk here and there, if 
necessary, than to replant.—ED.] 





Western Stock Journal. 
Management for September. 





0. CLUTE. 





The long continued drouth has, in 
some sections, cut off all hope of a 
fall honey harvest. During the last 
of August bees should be gathering 
honey rapidly from buck wheat, hearts- 
ease, Spanish needle, golden rod, as- 
ters,etc. But this year the dry weather 
has cut off most of these flowers so 
badly that the bloom is very light. and 
but little honey is coming in. Some 
of the hives are storing asmall amount 
of surplus: others are getting scarcely 
more than is needed for brood rearing. 

oe the mosteprofitable thing 
for every bee-keeper, is to see that his 
hives are now put in good condition 
for winter. 

1. See to it that there is plenty of 
honey in the brood chamber for the 
bees to winter on. About 25 Ibs. is 
the amount needed. This should be 
good sealed honey. 

2. Contract the hives to 8 frames, 
and put in the division boards. ‘This 
gives smaller space for the bees to 
keep warm during the winter. 

3. Have the covering of the frames 
fit close and tight, so that there are no 
currents of air passing upward through 
the hive. 

4. Itis a good plan to cut a winter 
passage through the combs, about 2 
inches below the top bar. A hole half 
an inch in diameter will do. This 
gives the bees a passage from comb 
to comb, without going around the 
side of the frame. Hence in cold 
weather, when the bees are closely 
clustered between the combs, the 
can go from comb to comb through 
these passages, and so reach honey 
which would otherwise be inaccessi- 
ble. Two small strips, a foot long. 
¥ an inch wide, and ¥ of an inch 
thick, laid 44 an inch apart across the 
tops of the combs, will answer the 
same purpose. 

The bees that live over winter and 
start work in the hive early in the 
spring, are the young bees that are 
hatched in the fall. Now if no honey 
is coming in during the fall, the queens 
stop laying, brood rearing ceases early, 
and the bees go into winter quarters 
with none but old bees in the hive, 
These naturally die off during the win- 
ter, or in early spring, before young 
bees are reared in their places. This 
is one of the causes of much of the 
disaster in wintering. The remedy is 
to feed the hives a small amount each 
ay for two or three weeksafter honey 
gathering ceases. They can be fed at 
night, by putting the feeders into the 
rear end, or into the top of the hives. 
‘T'wo ounces of sugar made into a thin 
syrup and fed to each hive daily until 
after Oct. 1, will insure a good quan- 
tity of young bees in each hive. 

With plenty of honey, plenty of 
young bees, and a small warm hive, 
the bees are in a good condition to 
withstand the most rigorous winter. 

It is a good plan to provide now for 


doing good work with the bees another | N 





i. To this end the bees should be 
talianized. Those who have already 
Italian bees can testify to the supe- 
riority of this breed. Those who have 
black bees should now prepare to Ital- 
ianize next summer. 

One method of Italianizing is to buy 
of a queen breeder a fertilized queen 
for each hive, and introduce her. As 
soon as she is accepted the work is 
done. All bees produced from her 
eggs will be Italians. Soon all the 
old bees will die off, and the young 
yellow-backs will take their places. 
But this method is somewhat expen- 
sive, and we do not advise it. It is 
much cheaper, and wiser, for the bee- 
keeper to buy 1 good Italian queen, 
introduce her now to a good colony of 
bees, and then another year grow 
a from her eggs for all his hives. 

f course the queen can be bought 
next spring. but often it is not so easy 
to get them in the spring. Moreover, 
as they cannot be sent out by mail or 
express until the weather is some- 
what warm ; your operations in queen- 
rearing in the spring will be some- 
what retarded. 

To buy an imported Italian queen 
from a reliable importer is a good way 
to begin. In our apiary we have 2 
queens of Dadant’s importation. One 
was bought in 1880, for which $8.00 
was paid; and one bought in June, of 
this year, for which $4.00 was paid 
From these queens and their progeny 
we have reared all our queens. 


But it is hardly necessary now to 
get an imported queen. The Italians 
that have been carefully bred in 
America, are fully equal to their an- 
cestors in Italy. A good, home-bred 
Italian queen will Italianize an apiary 
just as well as an imported one, and 
can usually be bought for about half 
the cost of an imported one. Good 
tested, home-bred Italians can_ be 
bought at from $2.00 to $3.00. Un- 
tested queens can be bought for some- 
what less. 

Having got your queen, whether 
imported or home-bred, put her in a 
small wire-cloth cage, made by roll- 
ing up a small piece of wire cloth 
about 4 inches long, and putting a 
plug intoeach end. A short piece of 
corn-cob makes a good plug. Put the 
queen in the cage, then select the hive 
in which you desire to put her, smoke 
it, open it, blow smoke on the tops of 
the frames if you are much afraid. 
But it is best not to smoke much, for 
it makes the queen hide. Then lift 
out the frames one by one, and exam- 
ine each for the queen. If not on the 
frame, set it in an empty hive at one 
side, and go on to the next, and so on 
until the queen is found. When found, 
kill her. Then put your Italian queen 
between two combs, pressing them 
against the cage, so as to hold it in 
place. Shut the hive and let it stay 
shut for 48 hours. Then open, smear 
the cage with honey, take out one of 
the plugs and smear honey on the 
open end of the cage; set the honey 
running by drawing a knife over the 
honey near the cage. The queen will 
come out, and the bees, busy with 
honey, will accept her for their queen. 
Often the introduction can be made 
in 24 hours, and without so much 
trouble to smear withhoney. But for 
a beginner the course here recom- 
mended is safer. 

Iowa City, lowa. 
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Ants in the Apiary. 





A. B. MCLAVY. 





The remedy I use strikes at the 
root of the trouble, and if persisted 
in for a short time, will effectually re- 
move them. 

First, with a weeding hoe clear the 
ground in and around the yard of 
weeds and tufts of grass; now, in a 
day or two, the ants will have estab- 
lished a trail from their beds to the 
hives. By this means you can readily 
trace them home. Now to a five gal- 
lon can of water, add ve & 10 ounces of 
cyanide of potassium ; let it dissolve. 


ow with a trowel dig gently in the 








ant-bed until you find the nest, which 
will be known by the white eggs, 
Then pour on your water, and make 
the dirt into a thin mud, right in the 
nest, and pour the water on plenti- 
fully, so as to effectually poison the 
very earth. By this means you dis- 
pose of ants and queen ant, and untit 
the larve for reproduction. You may 
miss destroying it the first trial, but 
you will eventually clean them up. 
Keep the cyanide of potash out of 
reach of children, as it is a violent 
poison. It retails at the drug stores 
for about $1 per Ib. 

I would thank you to tell me why a 
young queen which has 2 or 3 combs 
of brood, with the combs built from 
worker foundation, lays drone eggs 
here and there in the brood nest, right 
among the worker cells. I have one 
which has some 13 drone cells capped 
in the worker comb. She seems to be 
prolific, and her bees are nice work- 
ers. They do not seem to have bar- 
gained for the drones, as I found one, 
upon lifting the frame out, tugging 
manfully at one poor drone which was 
not capped, and, as I lifted the comb 
clear of the hive, off it went with its 
load. 

Allow me to express my own thanks 
(with those of others), to Prof. Cook, 
for his valuable contributions to your 
columns. They are always to the 
point, and invaluable to the bee- 
keeper. I wish the BEE JOURNAL 
wealth and prosperity. 

Bastrop, Texas. 

[The laying of drone eggs in worker 
cells is of frequent occurrence, espe- 
cially with queens that are tardy in 
mating.—ED.] 
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Improving Honey Plants. 


D. K. BOUTELLE. 





For ‘several years past, much has 
been said in the bee-papers in rela- 
tion to securing honey from red clo- 
ver. Some have proposed lengthen- 
ing the tongues of the bees, while 
others have talked about shortening 
the corollas of the clover. In the last 
weeks’ BEE JOURNAL, Mr. Dadant 
recommends going at the business 
**both ways.” That is it exactly; 
breed both ways. I now have a recol- 
lection which may possibly throw a 
ray of light in the clover direction. 

From some 50 to 60 years ago, when 
a boy, +! home was at Westminster, 
Vt., by the banks of the Connecticut 
river. Il remember that the farmers 
in that vicinity used to raise a kind 
of red clover known as the ‘ Darby 
clover,’ sometimes called ‘* early clo- 
ver.”” They liked it, they said, for 
these reasons : 

1. The straw being finer than the 
old or large clover, made better hay 
for stock. 

2. It was ready to cut two weeks 
earlier. 

3. By giving it a sprinkle of plaster 
of Paris, they got a good second crop. 

I remember, too, that it was said to 
have been obtained by a man by the 
name of Darby, by selecting the earli- 
est, smallest heads, and then from clo- 
ver grown from the seed of these, se- 
lecting the earliest and smallest again, 
and continuing to do so several times. 
I remember that they got heavy crops 
of this kind. 

Now if such a clover can be very 
generally raised, with equal or greater 

rofit to the farmers than the coarser 

ind, and have it bloom two weeks 
earlier than the white, and then get a 
second bloom after the white has 
passed, and have the bees breed up, 
and the clover down until they match, 
it would be a nice arrangement. 

I have little, or no doubt it may be 
accomplished. It is probable then, 
that the clover, if put on rich soils, 
may tend to a reversion towards its 
former large size; but an occasional 
selection of the smallest may be made 
so as to keep it down, and so of the 
bees to keep them up in size and 
length of tongues. Let it be tried. 
Lake City Minn., Sept. 3, 1881. 
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Kentucky Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
—The second annual convention of 
the Kentucky State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, will be held in the Exposi- 
tion Building. in Louisville, Ky., on 
Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 12 
and 13, 1881. The following is the 
programme: Wednesday, Oct. 12.— 
Addresses as follows, to be followed 
by discussion : 


1to 5p. m.—‘Manner of Transfer- 
ring Bees. and When to Do It;” W. 
T. Sears, Bowling Green, Ky. 

‘* Should We Encourage All to Keep 
Bees, or Only Those who will Make a 
Specialty of Bee-Keeping;” Dr. E. 
Drane, Eminence, Ky. 

‘*The Pleasures and Profits of Bee- 
Keeping;” James Erwin, Claypool, 


7 to 9.—Receiving new members. 
Miscellaneous business. 

‘*Foul Brood, Prevention and Cure;” 
Chas. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O. 

* Honey Producing Plants, and How 
to Cultivate them;” W. T. Stewart, 
Eminence, Ky. 

Thursday Oct. 13, 9 to 12.—Report 
of nominating committee. Election 
of officers and installation. 

“Sacred Ilistory of Lloney and Bees;” 
Rev. L. Johnson, Walton Ky. 

Essay (subject not yet selected); 
Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga. 

“The Several Races of the Honey 
Bee. their Relative Merits, ete;” G. 
W. Demaree, Christiansburg, Ky. Mr. 
Demaree will illustrate his essay by 
an exhibition of Cyprian, Italian, and 
other queens and bees. 

Louisville being the metropolis of 
Kentucky, the Exposition being in 
progress, cheap round trip tickets are 
sold from every rail road point in the 
State, the bee-keepers can make their 
visit to the Exposition at the time the 
convention is held, and assist in mak- 
ing the society a credit to the State. 
A fine display of bee-keepers’ sup- 
plies, honey, etc., is expected, and 
some of the most prominent bee-keep- 
ers in America, who will bein attend- 
ance at the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention, at Lexington, Oct. 5, 6. 
and 7, are expected to attend. All 
are invited. N. P. ALLEN, Pres. 


— lr 


@ Owing to the fact that the time 
of the regular meeting of the Union 
Bee Association, at Shelbyville, Ky., 
conflicts with the time fixed by the ex- 
ecutive committee, to hold the Na- 
tional at Lexington, the meeting of 
the Union, at Shelbyville, has been 
postponed till the 20th of October. 

G. W. DEMAREE. Sec. 
Christiansburg, Ky., Sept. 3, 1881. 








t= The Rock River Valley Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention, will be held at 
Monroe Center, on the third Tuesday 
in October. We hope a good atten- 
dance will be the outcome, and the bee 

interest revived. 
D. A. CIPPERLY, Sec. 


> 


Gg The time selected by the Execu- 
tive Committee for holding the Na- 
tional Convention, at Lexington, Ky., 
is October 5,6 and 7, 1881.. All bee- 
beepers are invited to attend ana take 
part in the deliberations of the Con- 
vention. As Lexington is a central 
point, the Executive Committee hope 
to have a large attendance from the 
North, South, East and West, and 
from Canada, and that the 12th annual 
meeting of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society will be the most in- 





teresting meeting that the bee-keepers 


of the United States have ever held. 
N. P. ALLEN, Pres. 








ag The Southwestern Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its 
next meetingin Platteville, Grant Co., 


Wis.. Nov. 30, 1881. 


@ The Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet in Chicago, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, October 25 
and 26. All bee-keepers are cordially 
invited to attend. It is desired to 
make this one of the most interesting 
conventions ever held in the United 
States. C.C. MILLER, M.D., Pres. 
C. C. COFFINBERRY, Sec. 


———_—_—_——_. 2 


t The Western Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will meet in 
Berlin, Ottawa, Co., Mich., Thursday. 
Oct. 27, 1881, in Huntley’s- Hall, at 
10:30 a.m. All interested, are cordi- 
ally invited. 

Wm. M. S. Doper, Sec. 
Coopersville, Mich., Aug. 29, 1881. 





—— 


g The Northern Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hoid its 
fourth Annual Convention at Maple 
Rapids, Clinton Co., Mich., Oct. 11 
and 12, 1881. O. R. GOODNO. Sec. 








Bee-Keepers’ Union.—The Eastern 
New York Bee-Keepers’ Union Asso- 
ciation, will hold their eighth semi- 
annual Convention on Tuesday, Sept. 
27, 1881, at 10a. m., at _Knowersville, 
N.Y. All bee-keepers are invited to 
attend. W. D. Wrieut, Pres. 
N. D. WEsT, Sec. 





tt The South Eastern Mich. Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, will hold its 4th 
meeting at the Court House, in Ann 
Arbor, Wednesday, Oct. 5, 1881, at 9 
o'clock a. m.: the week of the County 
Fair. An adjourned meeting may be 
held during the week. All interested 
are invited to attend. By order of the 
Executive Committee. 

N. A. PRUDDEN, Chairman. 





t= The North Eastern ‘Wis. Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, will hold its 
fall meeting at Peewaukee, Wis.. on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 11 and 


12. A full attendance is cordially re- 
quested. Notice of the plauce of 


meeting will be found at the local 
Post Office. 

GEO. CHURCH, Pres., Neenah, Wis. 
FRANCES DUNHAM, Sec.,Depere, Wis. 





South Western Iowa Bee Association. 
—The regular annual meeting of this 
association, will occur at the apiary 
of James T. Fife. in Jasper township, 
near Corning, Iowa, on Thursday af- 
ternoon, Sept. 29. The place of meet- 
ing is such that the topics considered 
will be practically demonstrated. Fol- 
lowing is the programme: Business 
of Society; raising of queens; intro- 
duction of queens; dividing of bees; 
practical handling of bees. A full at- 
tendance is desired. 

J.T. FIFe, Pres. 

W. J. OLIVER, Sec. 





g= The Eastern Michigan bee-keep- 
ers’ Association will hold its fall meet- 
ing in Detroit, Oct. 4, in the Y. M. C. 
A. hall, at 10 o’clock a. m. 
A. B. WEED, Sec. 














Bees Doing Well on Fall Flowers.— 
There are 25 bee-keepers in this town- 
ship, 6 miles square, and L think that 
I am the only one who takes a bee- 

aper. I do not see how any earnest 

ee-keeper can, after seeing a copy 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
forego the pleasure of receiving such 
a journal as yours once a week. I 
find more useful information in an 
issue of the BEE JOURNAL, than in 
any of the monthlies. I admire the 
fairness with which you treat the the- 
ories of different writers on disputed 
points. I had but 2 colonies to com- 
mence with in the spring; have taken 
some honey, and increased to 6, and 





N. E. FRANCE, Sec., Platteville, Wis. 








been disappointed by the queen- 
breeders. Out of 4 ordered. I received 
1, and she lays but a few dozen eggs 
daily, while one of my own rearing 
fills a Langstroth frame in 24 hours. 
My bees have done well during May 
and June; they filled up nicely with 
dandelion honey of extra quality, and 
then worked on red clover till the Ist 
of July, when the drouth cut off all 
honey. White clover seemed not to 
yield honey; I did not see a dozen 
bees on white clover this summer. 
During this month they have done 
well on buckwheat, smart-weed and 
golden rod. They are crowding out 
the queens with honey (I have no ex- 
tractor yet) and cannot be induced to 
work in sections, even at the sides, 
though I use bright foundation and 
white comb in the sections. I hope 
that the BEE JOURNAL may prove a 
great success financially. as it is prac- 
tically. M. E. DARBY. 
Dexter, Iowa, Aug. 30, 1881. 





Cheap Foundation Machines.—Please 
answer the following questions: Have 
you ever seen any of the foundation 
machines advertised in the BEE JourR- 
NAL, price, $5.00? It seems to me if 
they were all right they would be just 
the machine for a small apiary of 50 
or 100 colonies; I would like to hear 
from some one who has seen them. 
Would it do to sow sweet clover with 
wheat? We are having very dry 
weather here now, and should it con- 
tinue till late in the fall, would it not 
be best to wait till spring before sow- 
ing? How much seed per acre ? 
JOUN CRAWFORD. 
Pleasant, Ind., Sept. 1, 1881. 


[We have not seen the machine, and 
know nothing more of them than thead- 
vertisement says. Undoubtedly sweet 
clover will do well sown with wheat. 
Plant it this fall, 6 to 8 pounds per 
acre.—ED.] 


California Honey Crop.—The honey 
season in the 3 lower counties, which 
are the the main honey producing 
counties of the State, are nearly a 
failure; the only apiaries that have 
taken any surplus, as far as I can 
learn, are located on the south side of 
the Sierra Madre range, and are 
but about 15 miles in length, extend- 
ing 2 miles west of the San Antonia 
Canon on the west, to Lytle Creek on 
the east, and will. taken all together. 
average about % of a crop. Honey 
here is bringing a good price, but is 
mostly amber colored, the amount of 
white sage honey being very small. 
The amount of honey in this neigh- 
borhood is about 50.000 Ibs., most of 
which is still held by the producers. 

A. A. DEXTER, JR. 
Cucamonga, Cal., Sept. 1, 1881. 





for $2.—I have received 
a lot of the special edition of the BEE 
JOURNAL for 1882, and I am_ well 
pleased with the change; it gives us 
more reading matter, and will be in a 
more convenient shape for binding 
and preserving. It will be the cheap- 
est book on bee literature extant. 832 
3-column pages, quarto size, for $2. 
and 1 number is well worth the sub- 
scription price. I willsend you about 
100 names to whom you may send 
sample copies of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. I am trying to awakenan 
interest in bee culture in Texas, and 
hope by the coming spring every bee- 
keeper who has enterprise enough, 
will take a bee periodical of some de- 
scription. I wish you a success in all 
your undertakings. 
Wa. R. HOWARD. 
Kingston, Texas, Sept. 1, 1881. 


[Dr. Howard's compliment is very 
gratifying; and such articles as he has 
given us, help to earn it.—Ep.] 


832 ry 
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Dried to a Crisp.—We have had 
over 2 months without rain, and all 
vegetation is dried to a crisp. The 
country is now suffering, and the poor 
must suffer greatly during the coming 
winter. W.S. RAINEY. 





should have increased to 10, had I not 











Hopes Revived.—My hopes revived 
this morning when I noticed my bees 
were hard at work, coming in heavily 
laden with honey and pollen. Wishing 
to know where they obtained it, I went 
to the slough and creek, which are 4 
to4ga mile from my apiary. I was 
surprised, when I reached the flat, bot- 
tom fields. to find my bees gathering 
a and honev from cockle-burr 

lossoms, which were so thick that 
a person could hardly walk through ; 
it was covered with bees, and there 
was plenty of the broad Spanishneedle 
and some boneset in bloom, but there 
was nota bee on anything but the 
cockle-burr, except a few on the rank 
horse-weeds. I was not aware that 
bees would gather pollen and honey 
from it. What are its merits, and is 
it good for the bees? Linclose a twig 
that grows in clusters near my apiary, 
and is just beginning to bloom. I no- 
ticed last year that it blossomed till 
frost, and the bees abandoned every- 
thing else for it just before frost. Tell 
me its name and valueasa honey plant. 
As there are two kinds of Spanish- 
needle (flat and round) please tell me 
if there is any difference in their value 
as honey producers, and their proper 
names. Prospects are better to-day. 
No rain yet; not so hot, and a little 
cloudy. Iam glad we are to have the 
BEE JOURNAL next year in such a 
handy form. R. M. OsBorn. 
Kane, Ill., Sept. 1, 1881. 


{[Mr. Osborn need not be surprised 
that cocklebur (Xanthium) yields nec- 
tar, as nearly all the composite plants 
do so more or less, while many yield 
most bountifully. The twig inclosed 
is from another plant of the same fam- 
ily. It is an aster. I think that all 
species of Bidens (beggarticks) yield 
honey. There are five species.—A. J. 
Cook. ] 

My Experience with Bees.—I had 
kept bees (are rather let them keep 
themselves), about 30 years. In Jan- 
uary, 1879, I bought a copy of Cook’s 
Manual, and read up the subject 
through the winter. In June, I took 
3 box hives and went to live with a 
man who had an experience of several 
years, and had the reading of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. I in- 
creased to 12. wintered in the cellar, 
putting them in Nov. 1, and took 
them out April 1, 1880, alive, but 
weak. They kept dying until I had 
but 4 left. I increased to 8, but ob-* 
tained no honey from them; but they 
had enough for wintering. I had 1 
colony stolen, bought 1 in its place, 
left them on the summer stands, last 
winter. making outside hives: the 
sides, 3-inch space, I filled with chaff; 
in the spring I had 5 left, but weak. 
[ bought a weak one, increased to 8, 
and extracted 245 lbs. of white honey, 
leaving them in good condition for 
winter. I took 2 box hives on sh+res, 
last spring, have increased them to 8, 
and extracted 150 lbs. of white honey. 
Unless I see some plan, before putting 
them in winter quarters, that [ think 
would be better, L intend to put them 
in the cellar and put the chaff hives 
around them, when I put them out in 
the spring. CyriL J. ASSELSTINE. 

Lyn, Ont., Sept. 3, 1881. 





Extracted Honey in Canada.—Bees 
have been doing nothing since the 
last of July, owing to the protracted 
drouth ; a is withered. Lin- 
creased from 55 colonies in the spring 
to 97, and took 3.000 Ibs. extracted, and 
300 Ibs. comb honey. Grocers and the 
public are getting very suspicious of 
buying extracted honey in Canada, as 
some has been placed on the market 
in an unripe e¢ondition, and after- 
wards fermented; others have no 
faith in the purity of extracted honey, 
and won’t have it, as the public won’t 
buy it. There will be a very fine dis- 
play of honey exhibits and apiarian 
appliances, at the Toronto Exhibi- 
tion, next month. 

I. C. Toorn, M. D. 





Columbia, Tenn., Sept. 1, 1881. 


Streetsville, Can., Aug. 31, 1881, 
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Dwindling.—I had a small second 
swarm the first part of June, which I 
put ina Langstroth improved. As I 
Was moving from that part of the 
county, the bees were removed half a 
mile. I went to see them and others 
which I left about the 12th of July. 
They appeared to have decreased con- 
siderably. 
other, and drove the bees from that 
into the weak hive. They appeared 
to be dving better for some time, but 
of late they seem to be decreasing. A 
large swarm which came out about 3 
weeks ago was added a few days since. 
They have plenty of combs but no 
honey, and in order to winter them 
they must be fed. I see Prof. Cook 
recommends coffee Asugar. I donot 
know it by that name; is it the corm- 
mon 8e. sugar? Can you recommend 
a simpler feeder than that which Prof. 
Cook describes ? I am in a country 
where the old straw “skep,” as they 
call the hive, isin use. Their method 
is to kill the bees in the fall, and those 
they do not wish to treat socruelly are 
left on the summer stand, without 
more protection or care than in sum- 
mer. I wintered but two colonies last 
season, which were the first I ever had. 
What was the cause of the dwindling ? 

J. ROADHOUSE. 

Lakefield, Quebec, Aug. 17, 1881. 


{Your moving the swarm but half a 
mile would cause the dwindling, as 
most of the field-workers probably re- 
turned to the old location; it is also 
probable the queen is worthless—she 
should have filled the hive with brood 
after the first dwindling occurred, and 
you should have investigated her value 
when you examined the hive in July. 
Coffee A sugar is the best grade, and 
next to granulated in price. It is pre- 
ferred, because less liable to contain 
glucose, and is easily dissolved. The 
simplest feeder is an old fruit (or simi- 
lar) can with the top removed, fill with 
sugar syrup or honey, tie a cloth over 
the mouth, place two square half-inch 
sticks on top the frames, and invert 
the feed cans on these.—ED. ] 





The Drouth—Cyprian Bees, Ete.— 
The drouth continues all over our 
state. In the most favored localities, 
the corn and hemp crops are cut at 
least 50 per cent. below the average, 
and the tobacco crop is nearly ruined. 
In many places the condition of things 
is simply desperate. Our fine blue 
— pastures would burn like a flash. 

tock water is failing rapidly ; no rain, 
no dews. The case of the poor honey 
bees is gloomy indeed. Not a flower 
is to be seen In the land, except the 
tough iron weed. Few colonies will 
live to see the flowers open next 
spring. Of course progressive bee- 
keepers will feed those under their 
care. I am now feeding 6 or 7 colo- 
nies that have come to want at this 
early stage of the game. I would like 
to reject the doctrine of ‘ partheno- 
genesis” if I could tind a more reas- 
onable theory. Thesubstitute offered 
by Mr. C. J. Robinson, is simply mon- 
strous. Sexual impregnation through 
and by means of the digestive organs, 
is too unreasonable and improbable to 
entertain a single thought. Itis even 
worse than blind parthenogenesis. 
Mr. Dadant’s evil report concerning 
his Cyprian bees, imported “ by wa 
of Italy,” don’t sound well after ad- 
vertising and selling them. I suspect 
that he has got thei mixed with those 
‘“‘ gentle dark Italians” of his. “If 1 
wanted to breed up a game race of 
bees to engage in a prize fight. I would 
commence by crossing the Cyprians 
with Mr. Dadant’s * dark Italians.” 
The robust Cyprian joined witn the 
ferocivus * dark”’ hybrids, would ecul- 
minate in just such a storm as friend 
Dadant describes. In justice to the 
Cyprians, 1 wish to say that I have 
handled them for a year past, im- 
— stock, and crossed with pure 

talians, and although they have a 
rather dangerous, inquisitive appear- 
ance when the hive is first opened, 


I took the top box of an-| bl 





if handled gently, they submit nicely. 
My Cyprians have passed through the 
most trying ordeal in the last 6 weeks 
of drouth and famine, and their be- 
havior has differed but little from 
that of my Italians and hybrids. If 
they once get the taste of stolen sweets 
however, their energy is simply terri- 
G. W. DEMAREE. 


e. 
Christiansburg, Ky., Aug. 27, 1881. 





Explanation of Mailing Label.—My 
time is out at the end of September, 
but the label on the paper shows it 
out now; it ought to read Oct. 1, as I 
paid to that time. ay 32. colonies 
have given 1000 lbs. comb in sections 
white, 500 lbs. extracted white, and 
200 lbs. dark, and more coming now. 

JOHN L. DAVIS. 

Holt, Mich., Sept. 5, 1881. 


[The mark on the wrapper label is 
all right. Subscribers are entitled to 
the BEE JOURNAL till the end of the 
months printed on the label.—ED. ] 





130 Ibs. of Surplus Honey per Colony. 
—I enclose slip from the premium list 
of the Chickasaw Co. Fair. You will 
see they have offered the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL as premiums, but 
they have made a mistate in giving it 
for a second instead of first premium. 
as I suggested. They have promised 
to change that another year : 

Division I—Class No. 21. 

Best sample box honey, quality and 
style of package considered, $2.00; 2d 
best do., American Bee Journal. 

Best sample of extracted honey, 
$1 ” ; 2d best do., American Bee Jour- 
nal. 

Best display of honey by one exhi- 
bitor, $2.00; 2d best do., American 
Bee Journal. 

The honey yield has not been as good 
since the 15th of July, as it was before 
that time, yet I shall have at least as 
large an average yield per colony, as I 
had last year, viz: 130 lbs. per colony. 
I am sure of at least 14.000 lbs. from 
my 108 colonies, and will have more if 
September should be as favorable for 
honey as it is sometimes. 

O. O. POPPLETON. 

Williamstown, lowa, Sept. 1, 1881. 





Getting Rid of Fertile Workers.—I 
have had some experience with getting 
rid of fertile worker, and have con- 
cluded that the most profitable way is 
to let them work on what combs they 
can take care of until the close of the 
honey seeson, and then take away 
their combs and let them go. But if 
a person is anxious to increase his col- 
onies I will say that, like introducing 
oneees. you may succeed in all of the 
different ways, but none of them are 
always sure. They are like all rules 
in bee-keeping—have many excep- 
tions. The way I have done this year 
is to take a strong colony that has 
plenty of brood, and after smoking 
both colonies thoroughly, mix all to- 
gether and divide equally, putting eggs 
in each hive. This has not failed me 
this year, but may next every time; so 
with all rules in the business. Some 
of my tender-hearted bee friends may 
think it cruel to take away their honey, 
but they must remember that these 
bees, with the best nursing, will not 
live until Novem ber. 

E. B. Sournmwick. 

Mendon, Mich., Sept. 3, 1881. 





Honey Season in Florida.— We com- 
menced in the spring with 250 colo- 
nies. From about 450 of these no in- 
crease or surplus ; 200 have given us 
80 swarms, 836 gallons of extracted 
and 1,850 Ibs. of comb honey, in 2 and 
3 1b. sections. We expect 200 gallons 
more of extracted. It has not been a 
very favorable season with us, as the 
spring was backward. We will not 
mention our wax,as we intend work- 
ing it up into foundation, on the Dun- 
ham machine, which we find upon trial 
is good enough for us. We find our 
Italians, which we bought from Dr. 
J. P. H. Brown, have given us about 
1¢ more honey than the natives. We 
will Italianize all as soon as we can. 





We often get letters inquiring about 
our transportation and market. First 
we transport our honey 14 miles in 
row-boats down the Chippola river, to 
its junction with the Appalachicola, 
where we reship on steamboats. The 
nearest market is at Eufala, Ala.. 300 
miles distant, where a fine quality of 
extracted honey brings $1 a gallon, and 
10(@15c. per lb. for comb; Columbus, 
Ga., 600 miles, same price; Macon, 
Ga., freights are higher, as it leaves 
the river, and a fine quality is worth 
$1.10@1.20; Atlanta, Ga., is about the 
same. -We have packed this crop in 
1g gallon, and 1, 2and 5 gallon cans. 
Our returns so far have netted from 
8744 to $1.05 per gallon for extracted, 
and about 12c. per lb. for comb. We 
have a disease among our bees similar 
to that described by Quinby as foul 
brood. Success to the good old AMER- 
ICAN BEE JOURNAL. 
ALDERMAN & ROBERTS. 
Wewahitchka, Fla., Aug. 26, 1881. 





Melilot and Spider Plant.—I inclose 
two specimens, the seed of one of 
which was purchased for spider plant. 
It has been in full bloom for one month, 
and the terrible drouth has no effect 
on it, but I have the first bee to see on 
it yet. I think itmay be there issome 
mistake about the seed. The other I 
bought for melilot, and I have never 
seen a bee on it. Are they the genu- 
ine plants? R. W. KEENE, M. D. 

Versailles, Ky., Sept. 3, 1881. 

[The specimens sent are true to 
name. We do not know-how to ac- 
count for the bees not working on 
them, unless it be that there is very 
little of it in bloom, and bees are not 
yet attracted to it. We had a few 
cleome plants in bloom last summer, 
and again this season, and have never 
seen a bee on them, although the mel- 
ilot in close proximity was alive with 
bees all the season, yet we know the 
cleome is a good honey plant, and a 
favorite with the bees where it grows 
in large quantities.—ED.] 

Poor Honey Season.—About all the 
bees in this county died last winter, 
and what few are left are doing poorly. 
Last spring I had 8 left out of 23 good 
colonies. I have increased to 18 now, 
and they are storing buckwheat honey 
very rapidly now. [have no extractor, 
and some of them are crowding the 
queens out of all but lcomb. I have 
to take the full eombs out and replace 
with foundation. I use ahive 1344x14 
with a super cap that covers all; the 
frames are 12x12 inches, and the sec- 
tion boxes are 6x6 inches. Bees done 
better in these hives last winter 
than any other. I have known of but 
4 natural swarms out of about 60 colo- 
nies in this county. It has been very 
dry until this week, we have had 2 
good rains. I have had 5 years’ study 
and 8 years’ experience with bees, and 
am 20 years of age. I found one 
colony in the timber late in the fall of 
1878; this I Italianized in 1879, and 
have obtained a new queen every 
season for cross breeding. The Bre 
JOURNAL cannot be beat. 

Tuos. CHANTRY. 

Casey, Iowa, Aug. 30, 1851. 





Size for Nucleus Hivyes.—In the BEE 
JOURNAL for Aug. 3, I notice a ques- 
tion is asked by Mr. 8. Coulthard, of 
Preston, Ohio, who wishes to know 
the best size for nuclei holding Lang- 
stroth frames. I make all my nucleus 
hives to hold 4 Langstroth frames, and 
think that they are the handiest, espe- 
7 where we want to rear bees to 
sell bythe pound. Lobserve many are 
giving their report for the season. 
Mv bees have earned mean average of 
$17.29 for each colony I had last spring, 
and each colony has increased to four. 
How isthatforIndiana? We had the 
heaviest yield of linden honey I have 
ever seen. I am looking for a good 
fall crop. Ilike the BEE JoURNAL 
best in its weekly form ; success to it. 

GEO. W. BAKER. 

Lewisville, Ind., Sept. 3, 1881. 


About Winter Temperature.—Wish- 
ing to increase the heat in my cellar 
at times, as in extreme cold weather 
the frost sometimes makes its appear. 
ance, can I do so by means of a kero- 
sene oil stove, or not, for reason of 
the odor? 2. How best can I venti- 
late where no flue is at hand? 3, | 
notice the best temperature given is 
42° to 50°; suppose frost is seen by 
condensation overhead, or a slight 
frost on the bottom of the cellar, does 
it materially affect the bees? 4. Are 
bees disturbed unless hives are 
touched, or are they sensitive upon 
the approach of a person, while in 
their winter quarters? 5. How small 
a nucleus will do well in the cellar 
with sufficient stores ? 

Wm. WAKEFIELD. 

St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 5, 1881. 


[1. We do not think the oil stove 
would be advisable, because of the 
odor. 

2. By putting in a tube running to 
the outside. 

3. No; if but slight. 

4. No; unless jarred. 

5. Two frames well supplied with 
bees, and with sufficient honey.—Ep.] 





Fair Increase, but Little Surplus.— 
I bought 8 colonies in the spring of 
1880, which gave me two swarms and 
125 Ibs. of surplushoney. Being sick, 
[lost all but two colonies in the winter 
and spring for want of proper atten- 
tion. I bought 10 more colonies, giv- 
ing me 12 to commence this season 
with. I concluded to let them swarm 
naturally, as I wanted increase more 
than honey. I now have 30 colonies, 
all but2in good condition which I shali 
unite. Surplus crop will be light, on 
account of dry weather. One swarm 
that came off June 17th, which filled 
a 30 pound crate in 4 to 5 days after 
filling their hive, and last week I took 
off the same hive 18 sections 5x6, 
weighing about 35 Ibs., and they will 
work some yet. I have not taken all 
my surplus off yet, but think I will 
have some 400 Ibs. I am now prepar- 
ing a cellar to put them in this winter 
where they will be by themselves. 

J. DIBBLE. 
Breakabeen, N. Y., Aug. 30, 1881. 





Seeds for Honey Plants.—Please in- 
form us through the BEE JOURNAL, 
who has melilot clover seed for sale, 
also seed for other honey plants and 
young basswood trees, and oblige 
many subscribers. 

J. VANDERVORT. 

Laceyville, Pa., Sept. 5, 1881. 


[See our advertising pages.—ED.] 


Rey. Mr. Langstroth’s Promise.—On 
page 218 of current volume of the BEE 
JOURNAL, Mr. Langstroth wrote in 
strong commendatory terms of Mr. 
Hill’s plan of preparing his bees for 
passing the winter, with a promise to 
communicate it to the BEE JOURNAL, 
in season for us to adopt, if we ap- 
proved of it. Having great confidence 
in Mr. Langstroth’s opinions in apiar- 
jan matters, I feel quite anxious to 
have it appear in the pages of the 
BEE JOURNAL, so as to give ample 
time to make the necessary prepara- 
tions, and not be hurried to doit when 
the time has arrived for its use, as 
most things done hurriedly are apt to 
be slightted. The flattering prospects 
in June, and the forepart of July in 
this vicinity for a good yield of honey, 
was cut short by the hot and dry 
weather. Two weeks ago, we antici- 
pated that a few filled boxes of honey 
we had received would constitute the 
crop for the season, but, in spite of 
the dry weather, when the heartease 
came into bloom the bees began to 
wake up and stir themselves, and for 
the past week have been storing in 
the boxes again, and as we have had 
a light shower of rain recently to re- 
vive vegetation, we may yet, perhaps, 
secure 4¢ of an average yield, if frost 
does not interfere with it. 

L. JAMES. 





Atlanta, IIl., Sept. 7, 1881. 
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Special Notices. 


@ Single copies pies of the JOURNAL 
sent postage paid for 5 cents each. 
———__——- > @ +e —___ 
«@ Those who may wish to change 
from other editions to the Weekly,can 
do so by paying Ge difference. 


Advertisements s intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 

Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 


oo ______ 


«> Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 

—_* @oe 

Photographs of prominent Apiarists 
—Langstroth,Dzierzon,and the Baron 
of Berlepsch. Price 25 cents each. 


————_——_- > @ 2e- 
«@ When changing a postoffice ad- 


dress, mention the old as well as the 
new address. 














>«e 


« Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 


>~7e—-eo____—_—__ 


Faded or Gray Hair gradually re- 
covers its youthful color and lustre by 
the use of Parker’s Hair Balsam, an 
elegant dressing, admired for its pur- 
ity and rich perfume. 36w4t 

———_——_ #e @ 

There is More Strength restoring 
power in a 50 cent bottle of Parker's 
Ginger Tonic than in a bushel of malt 
ora gallon of milk. As an appetizer, 
blood purifier and kidney corrector, 
there is nothing like it, and invalids 
find it a wonderful invigorant for 
mind and body. See other column. 

36w4t 











*e @ oe 


A Sample Cops of the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- 
son. Any one intending to get up a 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 


——______-_ 2 @ +e ——_____-— 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the time to which 
you have paid. Always send money 
by postal order, registered letter, or 
by draft on Chicago or New York. 
Drafts on other cities, or local checks, 
are not taken by the banks in this city 
except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 
expense of collecting them. 

—__——__ee @ co _—__—_—_ 

Premiums.—For a club of 2, weekly 
we give a copy of “Bees and Honey ;” 
for a club of 5, weekly. we will give a 
Cook’s Manual, a Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 
bound in cloth ; for a club of 6, we give 
a copy of the JOURNAL fora year free. 
It will pay to devote a few hours to 
the BEE JOURNAL. 

ai i el 

> It would save us much trouble, 
if all would be particular to give their 
post office address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no 
hame, post-office, County or State.— 
Also,if you live near one postoffice and 
get your mai: at another, be sure to 
give the address we have on our list. 

Ne <r so 

Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for 
1882, will be entitled to the following 
premiums: 


For. a Club of 2.—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 
3,—an Emerson Binder for 1882, 
4,—Cook’s | (Bee) Manual, paper. 





“ “ 
“ “ 


= —Weekly Bee Journal for 1 year. 
oe rm oe 

tF We havea SPECIAL EDITION 
of the Weekly BeE JOURNAL, just as 
it will be published in 1882 (16 pages), 
for distribution at Fairs, Conventions, 
ete. Any one who may desire to dis- 
tribute them to bee-keepers will be 
supplied free, in any quantity they 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, } 
Saturday, 4 p. m., Sept. 10, 1881. § 


The following are the latest quotations for 
Honey and Beeswax received up to this hour : 


CHICAGO. 
HONEY —New honey is coming in freely and the 
demand is good. 
We quote light comb honey, in single comb 
boxes, 18@20c ; in larger boxes 2c. less. Extracted 


7@yc 
BEESWAX ~ Prime quality, 18@2Ic. 
L. H. NEWMAN, 972 W. Madison St. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY-—tThere is no settled umes price yet 
for honey, as there is none sellin 
We quote as follows: White com, in small 
boxes, 15@18c; dark, in smull buxes, 12@15¢e. Ex- 
tracted, white, l0@izc.; dark, 7@¥ec. 
BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 22@24c. 

THORN & CoO., 11 and 13 Devoe avenue. 


CINCINNATL 


HONEY.—Last week I paid King Cramer 17c. per 
Ib. for a lot of about 2,000 Ibs. Lt was in the Muth 
sections, 554x6, without. separators Every comb 
is perfect, which speaks weil for the producer. 
Mr. Cramer did not succeed, this season, in estab- 
lishing rules for queen fertilization, he succeeded 
admirably in getting one of the finest lots uf comb 
h ney in the country. Extracted honey is just 
commencing t» be in good demand. 

I quote : Good comb honey, in sections, is worth 
14@ I6¢., = arrival. Extracted, 7@vc. on arrival. 


BE ESW AX.—is8@22e., vn arsival. 1 have paid 

25c. per Ib. tee choice lots. Cc. F. MUTH. 
BOSTON. 

HONEY--The prices of honey sre not regularly 


quoted in our papers here. We quote : 

i ae Sections retails at : 

tions, 2 

BEESWAX— P ime quality, 2 
CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street, 


CLEVELAND. 
HONE Y—Comb boney continues in good demand 
at 2Uc. for 1 ib. white and ive. for 2 Ib. sections. 
Extracted honey, 10@12c. 
BEES a 20¢. 
A.C. KENDEI, 115 Ontario Street. 


BALTIMORE. 
HONEY.—Both the supply and demand are too 
meager to report. 
BEESW AX.—Southern, pure, 21@23c.; Western, 
pure, 22¢.; grease wax, 12@13¢c.—Baltimore Murket 
Journal. 


Honey in 
25c.; in 2 pound sec- 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


HONEY.—New, in 1 or 2 Ib. sections, 22@25¢.— 
Indianapolis Stock Review. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—Sales of choice comb, to arrive, have 
been effected at 20c. for small lots. It is doubtfui 
if an order tor a large lot of choice comb could be 
tilled in this market. Choice extracted, in barrels, 
is quotavle at 9@u¥e 

We quote white comb, 16@20c.; dark togo d,10@ 
l4c, Extracted, choice to extra white, 9@1U0‘6c.; 
dark and candied,8c. BEESWAX—23@25c. 

STEAKNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


8ST. LOUIS. 

HONEY.—Demand improving slightly; prices 
firmer. 

We quote : New extracted, 7@9c.; comb, 14@16c. 
Round ‘lots sold—extracted in cans at 74@ske., 
and choice comb in fancy pkgs. at i7c. 

BEESWAX—Prime yellow sells at 20@2Ic. 

R. C. GREEK & Co., 117 N. Main Streec. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
HONEY.—The supply and demand are alike 


nominal. 
BEBSWAX — Best light 23@25c.—Philadelphia 


Merchants’ Guide. 





Local Convention Directory. 


Time and Place of Meeting. 


Sept. 13-15—Ontario Bee-Keepers, Toronto, Ont. 
27—Eastern N. J- Union, Knowersville, N. Y. 
N. D. West, Sec. Middleburg, N. Y. 
29—Southwestern lowa, near Corning, lowa. 
W. J. Oliver, Sec. 
Oct. 4—Eastern sichiene. at Detroit, Mich. 

. B. Weed, sec., Detroit, Mich. 
ee... Mich., at Ann Arbor, Mich. 
5-7—National, at Lexington, Ky 

Dr. E. Parumily, Sec., New York City. 
-Kentucky State, at Louisville, Ky. 
m4 12—Northern. Michigan, at Maple Rapids. 
O. RK. Goodno, Sec., Carson City, Mich. 
Northeastern Wis., at Pewaukee, Wis. 
Frances Dunham, Sec., DePere, Wis. 
12--Central Ky., in Exp. B'd’g, Louisville, Ky. 
W. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky. 
18—Rock River Valley, at Monroe Center, I11. 
D. A. Cipperly, Sec., Monroe, Lil. 
a Kentucky, at Shelbyville, Ky. 
. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky. 
25, '25- Northwestern District, at Chicago, LI. 
C. Coffinberry, Sec., Chicago, Ill. 
age... aichionn, at Lansing, Mich. 
George L. Perry, Sec. 
27—Western Mich., at Berlin, Mich. 
Wm. M.S. Dodge, Sec., Coopersville, Mich. 


Nov. 30—8. % Wisconsin, at Platteville, Wis. 
. E. France, Sec., Platteville, Wis. 


1881. 


11, 12— 


1882. 
10— Corian Paton, at Cortland, Y. 
_ C. M. Bean, Sec., MeGrawtille. N. i 


25-Northenstern. at Utica, N. Y. 
eo. W. House, Sec., Fayetteville, N, Y. 


April 11 Restore Michigan, at Detroit, Mich. 
B. Weed, Sec., Detroit, Mich. 


a... State, at Mesinnay, Texas. 
> ie Howard, Sec. 


——Champlain Valley, ~ t Bristol Vt. 
_ ” ss . Brookins, Sec. 


{@™ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 





may be able to judiciously use. 





Advertisements. 


THE AMERICAN BEE soumm al is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
every State, Territory and Province, among farm- 
ers, mechanics, professional atid business men, 
and is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 


These Pai!s have a full cover, and are excellent 
for marketing Candied Honey. The gallun und 
half gallon puils nave a bail or handle, the quarts 
and pints have none, 

Assorted samples of the four sizes, put inside 
one another as u nest, price 50 cents. These pails 
are very useful for many other purposes, after ve- 


ing emptied of the honey by consumers. The fol- 
lowing are the prices : 


wine rT Doz. Per 100 
Gallon, holding " Ibs, of ayer. Sa 5 - toeee $12.00 
Half Gallon, 1.50.... 9.00 
Quart, 2g = 7 cco Ecne FEO 
Pint, => Ges ~ Bees 


ALFRED H. NEW MAN, 


972 West Madiac Madison Street, nt, Chicago, lil. 


The British Bee Journal, 


AND BEE-KEEPER'S ADVISER. 
The British Bee Journal is published monthly at 
$1.75, and contains the best practical information 
for the time being, showing what to do, yaad whep 
and how todo doit. C.N.ABB Bee Muster 


School of Apiculture. | Fairlawn. ‘Southall, Londua. 















tite, 
is a 32-page, beautifully Uftstrated Monthly Magazii 
devoted to 
POULTRY, PIGEONS AND PET STOCI 
It has the largest corps of practical —— rs as edito 
of any journal of He eT 30 Americ , and is 
THE T Y JOURNAL IN THE WORLD. 
Volume 12 begins ot 1881. SUBSCRIVTLON:- 
$1.00 per year. Spec: imen Copy, 10 cents. 


WARD, Baits and Proprietor. 
182 CLARK ‘ST., 


EMERSON BINDERS. 








tt?” Binders for the Weekly Bee Jour- 
nal, of 1881, cloth and paper, postpaid, 85 
cents. 


We can furnish Emerson’s Binders, gilt lettered 
on the back, for AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 
1880. at the following prices, postage ei 


Cloth and paper, each 
Leather and cloth.. 


@” We can also furnish the Binder for a any Pa- 
per or Magazine desired. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Floresto 
Cologne =: 


; Ail Farmcrs, Mothers, business tien Mechan- 









The Most Fragrant and 
Resting of all Perfumes. 
&kas‘ionab Sold 
wa'ersin Drug -s & Perfum- 
wie nature of Hiscox & 

,cnevery bottle, 








ics, &c , who are tired out by work or worry, and 
all who are miserable with Dyspepsia, Kheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia or Bowel, Kidney or Liver Com- 
plaints, you can beinv igorated and cured bv using 


PARKER'S GINGERTONIC 


If you . rs wasting away with Consumpt.on, 1.s~ 
sipation or any weakness, vou will find Pa:ker's 
Ginger Tonic the greatest Blood Fertilizerand the 
Best Health& Strength Restorer youCan Use 
and far superior to Bitters and other Tonics, as it 
builds up the system, but never intoxicates. 50 
ct. and $1 sizes. Hrecox & Co., Chemists, N_Y 


PARKER'S Remover Dandruff 


Prevents Baidness 


HAIR BALSAM Restores color. 
GOLD MEDAL Awarded 


the Author. A new andgreat 
Medica! Work, warranted the 
bestand cheapest, indispensa- 
ble to every man, entitied 
“The Science of Life, or Seif- 
Preservation ;”’ bound in finest 
Freneh muslin, embossed, full 
gilt, 300 pp.,contains beautiful 
steel engravings,!25 prescrip- 
tions,price only $1.25 sent by 
mail ; illustrated sample, 6c ; 
send now. Address Peabod 
* Medica! institute or Dr. W. H. 
22wiy 



























COW | TAYSELE 


PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch st., Boston. 

















ESTIMATES 


Given for ADVERTISING in any 
NEWSPAPER in the Country. Our new 
Price List for Advertisers SENT FREE. 
C. A. COOK & OO., Advertising Acents, 
Cor. Dearborn & Wash’n Sts., CHICAGO. 


ELECTROTYPES 


of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 








The Bee-Keeper’s Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APTARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology tn the 
State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


—:0:— 
320 eo 133 Fine Illustrations. 

— 
This isa new “edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months—a sale unprecedented in the 
annals of bee-culture. This new work has been 
produced with great cage, patient study and per- 
sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not leust, detailed instructions for the various 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 
This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 
on every conceivable subject that can interest the 
apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
interesting and thoroughly practical. 

—:0:— 
Read the following opinions of the Book; 


All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L’Apiculture, Paris. 


I think Cuok’s Manual is ae best of our Ameri- 
can works.— LEWIS T. COL: 


It appears to ha e cut om ground from under 
future bouk-makers.—Briti-h Bee Journal. 


Prof. Cook's valuable Manual! has been my con- 
stant guide in my operations and successful man- 
agement of the apiury.—J. P. WE 


1 have derived more practical knowledge from 
Prof. Cook's New Manual of the Apiary than from 
any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 


This book is just what everyone interested in 
bees ought to have, and which, no one who vvtains 
it, will ever regret having purchased.— Mich. Far. 


Isa masterly production, and one that no bee- 
keeper, huwever limited his means, dan afford to 
du without.— Nebraska Farmer. 


To all who wish to engage in bee-culture, a 
manual is a necessity. Prof. Cook's Manual is an 
exhaustive work.— Herald, Monticello, Lil. 


With Cook’s Manual 1 am more than pleased. It 
is fully up with the times in every particular. The 
richest reward awaits its author.—A. E. WENZEL. 


My success has been so great as to almost aston- 
ish myself, and much of it is due to the clear, dis- 
interested information contained in Cook's Man- 
ual.—WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 


It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 
the bee and hives, with their implements. It is of 
value to all bee-ruisers.— Ky. Live Stock Record, 


It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I have never yet met witha work, either French 
or toreign, which L like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
Bols, editor of the Bulletin D’ Apiculteur, France. 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
dustriocus insects, but also «a thorough, practical, 
and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
producing plants, and an extended account of the 
enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 


We have perused with great pleasure this vade 
mecum of the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best infurmation on everything belonging to api- 
culture. ‘To all taking an intere t in this subject, 
we say, Obtain this valuable work, read it caretully 
and practice as advised.—Agriculturist, Quebec. 


This book is pronounced by the press and leading 
bee-men to be the most complete and practical 
treutise on bee-culturein Kurope «or America; a 
scientific work on modern bee management that 
every experienced bee-man will welc me. and it is 
essential toevery amateur in bee-culture. It is 
handsomely printed, neatly bound. and is a credit 
to the West.— Western Agriculturist. 


This work is undoubtedly the most covrplete 
manual for the instruction of bee-keepers which 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the cure and management of the 
apiury. ‘There is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. Cook has had the advantage of all 
the previous knowlede of apiarists. which he uses 
udmirably to promote and make popular this most 
interesting of all occupations.—Amertcan Inventor 


It may sufely be pronounced the most complete 
and comprehensive of the several manuals which 
have recently appeared on the subject of bees and 
their handling in apiaries. The studies of the 
structure of the bee,the different varieties, the 
various bee products, and following these the 
points of management, extending to the smallest 
details, are all of high and practical value. Prof. 
Cook has presented the latest phases of progressive 
bee-keeping, and writes of the themes discussed in 
the light of his own experience.— Pacific Rural. 

Of the many excellent works which we have ex- 
amined on bee-culture, we consider Prof. Cook's 
the most valuable for the study of those who con- 
template going into the business orare already 
keeping bees. If sbevoushiy studied, and its tench. 
ings conformed to, the apiarist, who exercises a 
reasonable degree of common sense, he or she can- 
not fail to achieve at least a reasonable degree of 
success. The author ad resses himself to the 
work with a degree of enthusiasm which carries 
the reader with him to the end.— Kansas Farmer. 

Cook’s Manual of the Apiary holds in America 
the same high rank, that is accorded in Germany 
to the book of which Dzierzoun is the author ; the 
only difference being that Prof. Cook's Manual 
combines the profoundness of the German pastor 
with the superiority of the practical American, 
He refers in several instances to Darwin; and 
does not belong to that class which hates every- 
thing that is foreign. for he speaks of German nat- 
uralists with great reverence.—German Fretdenker, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

—tot—. 

Price—Bound in cloth, $1.25 ; in paper cover, 
$1.00, by mai! prepaid. Published by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 





5 cents per square inch—no single cut sold for less 
than Sie, HOMA ~N 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


A line of this type will contain about elght 
words; fourteen ines will occupy 1 inch of space. 


One to three weeks, each insertion, 2ee- per line. 
‘our ‘or more” 


Eight, . “ “ Ge. os 
Thirteen ——— ~ 12e. ” 
Twenty-six a es ia ” 10c. = 
Fifty-two 1 F- * - Se. = 


Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement és inser’ 


Transient Advertisements payabie in advance. 
—Yeurly Contracts puyable quarterly, in advance. 
reliable veulers. Cases of real impusition will be 


expos 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 
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g& It will pay todevote a few hours 
in getting up aclub forthe BEE Jour- 
NAL. Read the list of premiums on 
page 15. Every bee-keeper should 
earefully examine this JOURNAL. 


FOR SALE, 


Forty Colonies of PURE ‘TALIAN BEES. Must 
be sold Won “) days. For particulars, address 
L. IZEL, Yorkville, Dearborn Co., Ind. 
srwitp 


Double-Boarded Langstroth Hives, 


A few zood colonies of Cyprian.Holy Land, Hun- 
gariun und Italian bees for sale in the above hives. 
They require the Jeust lumber and labor im thei: 
construction of any hive in use—best hive for win- 
ter. Send for prise list. 

_Siwat ° ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 
HOW ”, TO MAKE MONEY. 
enc _— 

Kalamazoo. _Mieb 


FREE 


Sowtt 


$7117 


ANTE D—You to send for our C ircular and 








. For particulars 
10 cents to Lock Box 318, 
_B4Awist 


] A sample copy of theNew EnglandBee 
* Journal. H. Poole, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


A YI EA Ra and ¢ exper. r ses s toagente, 
outfit free.addressP’ O Vickery 
Augusta, Maine. S6wly 





Price listof American-Itallans, 
Address, JOS. M. BROOKS & BRO., 
_13whm _ Columbus, Ind. 





DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 
Tool Box and Reco: ding Desk Combined. 


Carries honey from the hive tothe Extractor, aset 
of apiarian tools, metal-lined drawers for broken 
combs and fragments of wax, revolving comb- 
hanger, which holds comb firmly while pruning or 
cutting out queen cells, writing desk, and wash 
ba in; will not break nor bruise combs ; adjusts 
to fit a!) sizes of extracting »nd brood con ba, and 
is lexs laborious to handle than the ordinary hand- 
ba kets. Write your address on a postal curd, and 
address it to o vis, 

Sowly Patentee and Proprietor, Spring Hill, Tenn. 








SEEDS FOR 


Honey Plants. 


I keep at all times a full supply of 
Seeds for Honey Plants, including 


Melilot Clover, 
White Clover, 
Alsike Clover, 
Mammoth Mignonette, &c. 


Send for my catalogue which gives 
prices and instructions for planting— 
sent free upon application. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


972 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


QUEENS ! QUEENS ! 


One Dollar wiil buy one of our beautifn! Italian, 
Cyprian, Hoty Land or Hungarian Queens ; will 
select the very best, from 2%) queens, for $1.50 
each, all warranted pure and safe arrival by mail 
guaranteed. send for 2uth circular. 


ca. Sh 1st & » 


Wenl am, Mass. 


THE KANSAS BEE-KEEPER, 


Published Monthly at Columbus, Kan., 


A new sixteen-column bee paper, devoted entirely 
to the best interests of honey producers ; deal: rs 
in Supplies and breeders of Queens and Bees. 
Will be sent oony address one year for only thirty 
cents. We club with the Weekly Americin Bee 
Journal fur only $2.15. Sample copies free. Ad- 
dress, SCOVELL & ANDERSON, 
2swtf Columbus, Kansas. 


Rev. A.SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas County, LI. 
Warranted Italian Queens, $1.00; ‘ested Italian 
Queens, $2; Cyprian Queens, $2.00 ; 
Tested Cyprian Queens, $4; | frame 
Nucleus, Italians, $4.00; | frame Nu- 
cleus, Cyprians, #5; Colony of Ital- 
ians, 8 frames, $8.00 ; Colony of Cyp- 
\, rians, 8 frames, $10.00. Wax worked 
We. per Ib. Pure Comb Foundation, 
on Dunham Machine, 25 Ibs. or over, 
¢@ Send for Circular. lwly 


HONEY A SPECIALTY. 


w. F. CONNER, 


Late of Conner, Burnett & Co., 


161 So. Water Street, Chicago, 
GEN BRAL 


PRODUCE COMMISSION. 


We ask you to correspond with us before dispos- 
ing of your HONEY CROP, as we can be of much 
service, having constant intelligence from all parts 
of the country. 

We would refer to JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, 
Mich., und J. UATMAN & SONS, Dundee, Lil. 3iwly 


FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. ¥. 


SS ENGRAVINGS 


The Horse 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of euch, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atauble with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 

Price 25 cents.—sent on receipt of price, by 

Address, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


JUST WHAT YOU HAVE WANTED! 


A Good Foundation Machine 
FOR ONLY FIVE DOLLARS! 


und one that works with 


RAPIDITY AND SATISFACTION. 


Having been persuaded to get up several for my 
immediate friends, { have on hand the patterns, 
etc., to make any number. Therefore, send in your 
orders. [siwtf]) W.G. PLLELPS, Galena, Md, 





S5w3t 








35e. per Ib. 

















ITALIAN BEES 


All standard colonies have othe frames, 17% 
ine. long and 11 ine. deep. ll Nuciei, frames HH 
inc. long and 10% ine. deep. Single full colonies, 
$10; in lots of five, each $9 ; in I.ts of ten or more, 
each $8: single pure Tested Queen, $2.50; I- 
frame Nucleus, Tested Queen (June), + 2- 
frame do., #4; 3-frame do., $5 ; 4-frame do., 8: 
July, August and September, 5-fra.e Nuc a 
Tested Italian Queen, $5.00. No Dollar Queens 





handled. Will guurantee safe delivery (at express 
terminus) 01 every order from my yards. Ship- 
ping fac ilities, six times daily to all points. With 


2 yeurs’ experience in the peered and hand 
ling of ttallan bees, 1 think I can suit the most 
fastidious. 

Tro secu’e prompt attention, money should be 
sent by New York draft or post office money order. 

No discount from above schedule. 

Address ull communications to 


J. H. ROBERTSON, 
Pewamv, lunia Co., Mich. 


HONEY 


For the past few years I have made this excellent 
food my leading article. Having the best +s ab- 
lished reputation in this city us a dealer in PURE 
HONEY direct irom the Apiaries, enables me to 
obtain the highest market prices. Your consign- 
ments and correspondence respectfully suli. ited. 


R. A. BURNETT, Commission Merchant, 
Successor toy Conner, Burnett & Co., 
34wi3t 165 So. Water Street, Cc hicago, Ill. 


25wtf 





‘Bingham Bee Smoker, 


The first practical bellows bee smoker. 
The tirst and original patent smoker. 

The tirst never-fa ling bee controller. 

The tirst direct draft bellows smoker. 

The tirst to burn stove wood and not go out. 
‘The tirst durable bellows bee smoker. 

The tirst to create a demand for smokers. 
‘The first to meet the wants of bee- keepers. 
The tirst cinder-prouf bellows smoker. 
The first twenty thousand now in use. 
The tirst complaint yet to be received, 
The tirst smoker yet ww be returned. 


x 
Le 


HONEY KNIF 


The Best Uncarper Made. 


Bingham & Motheringten |! 


The first thing for bee-keepers to do, to save im- 
position and money,and be happy and safe, is to 
send a card for testimonials, or haif-dozen rates, to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
ABRONIA, MICH. 








THE CANADIAN FARMER, 


THE ONLY 


Agricultural Weekly 


PUBLISHED IN THE 


Dominion of Canada. 


This practical journal is now in its Third Year, 
and meeting with immense success. ‘he low price 
of its subscription ($1.00 per year) in its new and 
improved form (16 pages 134x104, folded and 
pasted) makes it very popular. Its editors are all 
practical men. Itis the Best Advertising Me- 
dium in Canada. Sample copies sent free to any 
uddress. 

_liwaeex N. B. © OLc -0C DK, Welland. Ont. 





Small Keys for Honey. 


These kegs answer the popular demand 
for honey in small packages, and when 
compared with large barrels holding from 
300 to 500 Ibs. each, they are fully as cheap 
and often cheaper. They need no waxing 
but should simply be thoroughly scalded 
with boiling water before using. The 
leakage so often occurring in the large 
hard-wood barrels can be entirely pre- 
vented by using the White Pine Kegs. 
Considering the cost and trouble of wax- 
ing, the loss of honey by leakage, and 
the ease with which these kegs can be 
handled and shipped, with an actual sav- 
ing in original cost, it must be apparent to 
all that they are the best. Prices: 


GOP, TOMA, GOR cccsce -cccccesecccte 
Pe — sidesvecssccsscsseee 
160 lb. Kegs, “ jenssnhedecs eee 


ALFRED HH. NEWMAN, 
972 West Madison street, CHICAGO, LLL. 





Books for Bee-Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
974 West Mudison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written,  Clegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
sulioet of dee-culture. It is not only instructive 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical: 
The book is a masterly production, ano one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means. can afford 
todo without. Cloth, #1.25 ; paper cover, ®1, 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. ©. Koot— 
The atthor treats the subject of Lee- keeping 80 
that it cunnot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 
und forcible, making al! its readers realize that its 
author is master of the subject.— #1.50. 


Novice’s A BC of Bee-Calture, by A. 1. Root 

—This emovraces * “everything pertuining to the care 
o1 the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25; paper, #1, 

King’« Bee-Keepers’ Text-BKook, by A. J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth. 1.00; paper, 75c. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
- This is a stundard scientitic work. Price, %2, 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping. full of prac tical informative and 
contagivus enthusiasm, Cloth, 81.0 

Bees and Honey ; or, paced ey inate. 
ment of the +4 y, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This embraces the following subjects: Location 
of the Apiary — Honey Plants — Queen Keuring— 
Feeding — Swarming — Dividing — Transferring — 
Itulianizing — Introducing Queens — Extracting— 
Quieting and Handling Bees — Marketing Honey, 
ete. Itis published in English and German,.— 
Price for either edition, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory ;— presents the tundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, ana turnishes the 
facts und arguments to demonstrate them. 15 c. 


Honey, as Food aud Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newwun.— This pumphiet discuurses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and nee » the nature, 
quality, sources, and preparation cf Honey for the 
Market ; lioney 4s TUL, KIVIny recipes for making 
Honey Cukes, Cookies, Puddings, Foum,Wines,etc; 
and Honey us Medicine with many useful Recipes. 
it is intended for cousumers, and should be scut- 
tered by thousands, creating a demana for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German, 
Price for either edition, 6c.; per dozen, 5O0c, 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Assuciution. ‘he Prize—#25 in gold 
—wuasuwarded to Prot Cook’s Essay, which is here 
ziven in full. Price, 10c. 


The Hive I Use— Being a Sane of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, é 


Extracted Hovey; Har iene Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-puze pumphiet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and munagement ‘adopted in_their upiary. This 
contains muny useful hints.—Price 15e. ° 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 puges. it gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 10c. 

Food Adulteration ; What we ext and should 
noteat. This bouk shuuld be in every fumily, und 
ought to create a sentiment aguinst adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered as fuod. 200 pages 5 


Kendall's Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
i)ustrating positions of sick hoses, and treuts all 
diseases in «a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
hus recipes, a table of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Paper, 25ec. 


Ropp’s Easy Calculator.—These are handy 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and interest. 
it is really a lightning calculator, well bound, with 
slate and pocket. Cloth, 1. ; Morocco, 81.50. 


Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill.—A treatise on 
its cause, Symptoms and cure. Price, 25ec. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processe-, Trade Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Business 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gus, Steam, Civil 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
«smiths, Founders, Mine s, Metullurgists, Assuyers, 
P umbers, Gus and steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 

Builders.Manufacturers und Mechanics, 500 EN 
GRAVINGS of Mill, Steam and Mining Machinery, 
‘Tools, Sheet Metal Work, Mechanical Movements, 
Plans of Mills, Roofs, Brides, etc. Arrangement 
and Speed of Wheels, Pulleys, Drums, Belts, 
Suws, Boring, Turning, Planing, and Drilling 
— Flour, Oat Meal, Saw, Shingle, Paper, Cot- 

ton, Woolen and Fulling Mill Mac hinery, Sugar, 
Oil, Marble, Threshing, and Rolting Mill, do., Cot- 
ton Gina, Presses, ete. Strength ot Teeth, Shaft- 
ing, Belting, Friction, Lathe Gearing Screw Cut- 
ting, Finishing Engine Building, Reparing and 
Operating, Setting of Valves, Eccentrics, Link and 
Valve Motion, Steum Packing, Pipe »nd Boiler 
Covering, Scale Pr reventives, Steam Heating, Ven- 
tilution, Gas und Water Works, Hydraulics Mill 
ume, Horse Power of Streams, etc. On Biust 
Furnaces, lron and Steel Manufacture. Pros- 
pecting and Expioring for Minerals, Quartz and 
Piacer Mining, Assaying, Amulgamating, ete. 461 
TABLES with 500.000 Calculations in all possible 
forms for Mechanics, Merchants and Farmers. x00 
items for Printers, Publis: ers, and Writers for 
the Pr ss. 1,000 items for Grocers, Confectioners, 
Physiciuns, Dr uggisis, etc. 4) Health Items, 500 
do. for Painters, Varnishers, Gilders, etc. 500 do. 
for Watchmukers und Jewel. rs. 400 du. for Hunt- 
ers, Trappers ‘Tanners, Leather &€ Rubber Work. 
Navigation, Telegraphy, Pootography, Book-keep- 
ing, etc., in detail. Strength of Materials, Effects 
of Heat. Fuel Values, Specific Gravities, Freghts 
by rail and water—a Cur Load, Stowage in Ships, 
Power of Steam. Water, Wind. Shrinkae of Cust- 
ings, ete. hb’ items for House eepers, Farmers, 
Carpenters, Gardeners, Stoc. Owners, Bee-keeo- 
ers, Lumbermen, etc. Fertilizers, full detalls, Ru- 
ral Ke onomy, Food Values, C ure of Stock. KReme- 
dies for do., to increase Crops. Pest Puisons, 'T'rain- 
ing Horses, Steam Power on Farms. LIGHTNING 
CALCULATOR for Cubic Measures, Ready Reckoner, 
Produce, Kent, Board, Wages. Interest, Coal and 
To nage ‘Tables. Lund. Grain. Hay, and Cattle 
Measurement. Seed, Ploughing, Planting and 
Breeding ‘Tables, Contents of Granuries. Cribs, 
Tanks, Cisterns, Boilers, Logs, Boards, Scantling, 
etc., at sight. Business Forms, all kinds, Special 
Luvs of 49 States, ‘Territories, and Provinces (in 
the U. 8. and Canada), relating to the Collection of 
Debts, Exemptions from Forced Sule, Mechanics’ 
Lien, the Jurisdiction of Courts, Sale of Keul Es- 
tate, Rights of Murried Women, Interest and 
Usury Laws, Limitation of Actions, ete. 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, and worth its 
weight in gold tu any Mechanic, Business Man, or 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, $2.50, 












